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LER, JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  JAMES  M.  CORSE,  M.  D.,  CHARLES 
ELLIS,  and  PHILIP  P.  RANDOLPH,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual 
Report,  which  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Com,' 
mittee,  and  directed  to  be'laid  before  the  ensuing  metting^of  the  Society. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First  .Month,  23rd,  1868, 
the  Report  was  presented  by^  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
considered  and  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Acting  Committee  to  have 
one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority '  to  make  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  Uieymay  think  proper. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretaries. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  Second  Month, 
20th,  1868,  the  Report  was  referred  to  the  members  by  whom  it  was 
prepared,  with  instruction  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society.  The 
Committee  was  also  authorized  to  distribute,  the  Journal. 
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The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons. 


:R,  IE  IF  O  IR, 


The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  has  continued  its  labors  for  another  year,  and 
now  places  before  its  members,  and  the  community  gene- 
rally, a  statement  of  its  proceedings,  and  an  illustration 
of  its  views  upon  the  great  subject  of  prison  discipline, 
and  of  the  questions  that  are  connected  with  that  branch 
of  social  science. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  attended  by 
the  usual  number  of  active  and  sympathizing  members; 
and  the  various  committees  have  acted  upon  the  sub- 
jects submitted  to  their  care  with  accustomed  devotion; 
and  the  Society  has  continued  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
construction  and  the  administration  of  some  prisons  in 
the  State,  and  its  good  counsels  and  teachings  are  acknow- 
ledged where  they  have  been  allowed  influence,  and  re- 
membered with  severe  self-reproach  where  they  have 
been  neglected. 
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COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  County  Prison  in  Moyamensing  continues  to  be 
a  field  of  the  labors  of  the  Society,  though  the  crowded 
state  of  the  cells  has  rendered  direct  personal  access  to 
the  prisoners  less  easy  and  profitable  than  it  was  when 
no  cell  contained  more  than  one  prisoner.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  instructors  who  have  gone  to  the  prison, 
especially  to  the  parts  allotted  to  the  male  prisoners, 
have  carried  on  their  work,  of  course,  with  less  advan- 
tage ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  our  visitors  have  been  de- 
terred by  the  discouraging  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  labor.  Yet  some  have  labored 
and  done  good  in  the  very  direction  in  which  they  were 
sent,  consoling  the  suffering,  soothing  the  irritated,  calm- 
ing the  disturbed,  and  leading  the  thoughtful  to  resolves 
of  amendment. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  are  all  the  fruits 
of  the  labours  of  the  committees  even  of  this  Society  in 
that  prison.  The  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
visitor  and  the  convict,  and  the  gentle  influence  of 
moral  suasion  beget  a  confidence  in  the  visited  that 
makes  him  truthful  and  familiar  toward  the  visitor,  and 
thus  the  circumstances  of  the  convict's  family,  and  even 
his  personal  history,  and  immediate  desires,  are  made 
known ;  and  prudent  interference  diminishes  much  of 
that  anxiety  that  held  back  the  prisoner  from  a  hearty 
resolve  to  do  good.  His  physical  amendment  is  thus 
made  promotive  of  his  moral  improvement. 

In  that  kind  of  good  work  have  some  of  this  Com- 
mittee been  profitably  engaged,  laboring  against  all  the 
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adverse  circumstances  of  a  convict's  temper,  and,  the 
worst  and  most  disheartening  of  all,  the  presence  of  other 
convicts.  None  but  the  visitor  to  the  convict's  cell  can 
fully  appreciate  the  obstacles  to  a  prisoner's  moral  im- 
provement that  are  interposed  by  the  companionship 
with  other  prisoners  in  his  cell — the  worst  of  all  com- 
panionship. 

The  work  of  self-examination  needs  solitude  and 
silence.  The  poor  prisoner,  sensible  of  his  errors,  needs 
perfect  isolation  for  studying  his  own  heart,  and  con- 
cluding on  his  own  future.  Even  the  diminished  light 
of  day,  that  streams  through  his  narrow,  grated  window, 
and  strikes  half  across  his  cell,  is  unfriendly  to  that 
complete  abstraction  which  self  examination  requires. 
Neither  sight  nor  sound  of  what  he  has  known,  and 
which  tells  of  the  world  without,  can  be  tolerated.  Even 
into  himself  he  must  "  retire,  the  world  shut  out,  ima- 
gination's airy  wings  repress,  and  in  his  soul's  deep 
silence,  and  the  depth  of  nature's  silence,"  he  should  be 
allowed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  his  fall,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misdeeds,  and  the  possibility  of  reformation. 
This  cannot  be  allowed  in  the  male  department  of  the 
County  Prison.  Some  labor  is  performed  there ;  some 
skill  attained  in  a  few  branches  of  mechanic  arts.  Kind- 
ness is  exercised  by  the  keepers ;  but  they  are  keepers — 
they  can  be  no  more ;  the  duties  of  their  position  are 
discharged  if  they  prevent  the  escape  of  those  committed 
to  their  care,  see  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed  accord- 
ing to  law,  and,  in  sickness  attended  by  a  physician,  and 
served  by  a  nurse.  They  do  all  that. 
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FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  female  department  the  convict  cells  are  less 
crowded,  and  more  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  moral 
wants  of  the  prisoner ;  more,  certainly,  is  needed — more 
is  given. 

This  department  has  in  it  too  many  prisoners  for  the 
number  of  cells  which  it  contains;  but  relief  is  at  hand. 
The  long  cherished  plan  of  uniting  the  Debtor's  Apart- 
ment with  the  Female  Department,  by  extending  the 
building  of  the  latter  up  to  unite  with  that  of  the  former, 
is  being  put  into  execution ;  and  before  this  report  can 
reach  the  greater  portion  of  its  readers,  it  is  probable 
that  female  prisoners  will  be  placed  in  the  new  cells,  and 
the  intention  of  the  law-makers,  with  regard  to  separate 
imprisonment,  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  female  department 
of  the  County  Prison. 

In  all  these  cells  are  placed  copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
an  Episcopal  Common  Prayer-Book  is  furnished  wherever 
it  will  be  received.  Copies  of  Prayer-Books  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  supplied  by  private  liberality,  and 
also  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  approved  by  that 
Church,  together  with  tracts  and  other  means  of  de 
votion 

The  library  of  the  male  convict  block,  where  are  about 
four  hundred  prisoners,  is  pretty  well  furnished  with 
books  of  travel,  essay,  history,  admissible  fiction,  and 
sterling  periodical  literature.  Large  additions  might  be 
usefully  made ;  but  no  book  exhibits  all  its  capabilities 
without  some  one  to  create  an  appetite  and  illustrate 
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the  text.  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ? 
How  can  I,  unless  some  man  should  guide  me  ?" 

There  is  also  a  small  library  of  a  few  hundred  very 
readable  books  in  the  female  department. 

In  the  female  department,  moral  and  religious  in- 
structions are  given  by  members  who  volunteer  their 
services ;  and  several  instances  of  good  effects  of  a  per- 
manent character  might  be  cited  in  the  last  year's  ex- 
perience. Many  of  the  female  convicts  who  are  able  to 
read,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  penmanship. 
Within  the  last  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  enable 
such  persons  to  write  a  plain  hand,  and  the  success  was 
far  beyond  the  anticipation.  Care  was  taken  to  make 
no  effort  with  those  who  could  not  read  pretty  well,  and 
especially  to  await  an  earnest  request  for  the  privilege. 
The  will  of  the  pupil  seems  to  overleap  all  obstacles,  and 
conquer  all  difficulties. 

The  success  attending  the  attempt  to  introduce  pen- 
manship as  a  prison  lesson  is  here  mentioned,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  similar  indulgence  in  other  prisons. 
The  liberty  of  writing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  reward, 
and  an  encouragement  to  good  conduct. 

Several  female  convicts  have  left  the  prison  with 
promises  of  good  conduct  within  the  past  year ;  and  they 
have  reported  themselves  at  stated  periods  to  those  who 
assisted  them  to  try  to  do  well ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  so  satisfied  that  vice  "  does  not  pay,"  that  they 
will  derive  profit  from  a  continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue 
so  admirably  commenced.  In  this  particular  more  en- 
couragement has  been  given  than  was  ever  before  re- 
ceived in  the  same  time.  The  encouragement,  the  hopes, 
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the  expectations,  if  cherished,  are  not,  however,  founded 
on  the  professions  of  the  repentants  in  their  cells ;  it  is 
abroad,  but  under  the  eye  of  the  friendly  visitor ;  it  is 
in  the  liberty  of  public  action,  but  under  the  surveillance 
of  watchful  friends,  that  the  discharged  convict  gives 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  Society  that  some  of  the  repentant 
convicts  who  leave  the  County  Prison,  are  followed  by 
those  who  have  exhorted  and  encouraged  them  in  their 
cells,  and  are  made  to  understand  that  the  interest  in 
their  fate  does  not  terminate  with  the  termination  of 
their  imprisonment;  and  it  is  this  confidence  in  the  kind 
interest  of  others  that  encourages  efforts  to  be  and  to  do 
good,  and  sustains  under  the  mortifying  effect  of  the 
suspicions  which  meet  them  as  they  try  to  earn  a  living 
in  a  way  that  shall  not  lead  to  the  prison  again.  It  is 
with  females  especially  that  this  knowledge  of  a  refuge 
becomes  the  means  of  perseverance  and  success. 

The  whole  number  of  visits  made  to  the  County  Prison, 
in  1867,  is  not  less  than  that  which  marked  the  action 
of  the  Committee  in  1866.  It  ought  to  have  been  greater ; 
but  the  male  part  of  the  County  Prison  does  not  present 
a  desirable  field  for  labor,  either  in  regard  to  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  prisoner,  or  hopes  of  being  useful  to  him 
in  the  future.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  men  in 
parties.  Singly,  there  is  hope  that  what  is  said,  even 
though  while  being  uttered  it  offends,  may,  with  the  re- 
flection of  solitude,  produce  good  resolution.  When  more 
than  one  are  approached,  every  individual  diminishes  the 
chance  of  benefit,  and  thut  which,  offered  in  the  cell  of 
the  solitary  prisoner,  might  have  sunk  into  his  heart 
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and  produced  fruits  of  goodness,  would  be  likely,  if 
presented  in  the  presence  of  more  than  one,  to  be 
ridiculed  out  of  the  mind  if  either  was  disposed  to 
listen,  and  the  devoted  visitor  be  made  the  object  of 
taunt  and  contempt.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  the  male 
cells  in  the  County  Prison  have  offered  little  inducement 
for  the  religious  visitor — and  yet  they  have  not  been 
neglected ;  probably  about  nine  hundred  visits  were  made 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  prison  in  1867.  We 
have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  results  of  these 
visits,  especially  to  the  female  department.  We  incline 
to  think  that  the  promises  of  amendment  on  the  part  of 
male  convicts  have  been  more  generally  fulfilled  than 
those  of  females — there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  them- 
selves, fewer  in  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Society 
fewer  in  the  amount  of  improvement  required. 

We  might,  perhaps,  by  inquiry,  ascertain  how  many 
of  both  sexes  have  redeemed  their  promises ;  but  we 
could  never  tell  the  amount  of  real  comfort  and  con- 
solation resulting  to  the  prisoner  from  the  kindly  visits 
of  the  Agents  and  Committees  of  this  Society ;  nor  how 
much  in  later  years  these  later  virtues  owe  to  the  moni- 
tory and  encouraging  addresses  of  friendly  visitors.  Per- 
haps, too  few  look  to  the  ultimate  benefits  from  good 
advice;  too  many,  certainly,  desire  to  rejoice  in  the 
manifest  and  prompt  good  results  of  their  own  labors; 
they  would  place  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest  so  near 
together  as  not  to  allow  time  lor  their  planting  to  fruc- 
tify. We  must  be  content  to  do  our  duty  now,  and  leave 
to  another  time  the  benefit  of  our  labors.  In  a  future 
day,  when  our  principles  and  our  plans  shall  have  had 
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greater  time  for  successful  operation,  then,  perhaps,  we 
may  rejoice  in  our  own  tillage.  "  And  the  same  hand 
that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field." 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  visit  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary as  usual ;  and  women,  by  invitation  of  the  So- 
ciety and  permission  of  the  Inspectors,  are  constant  and 
earnest  in  their  visitation  to  the  female  prisoners  there. 
We  know  that  these  visitors  are  welcome  to  the  inmates 
of  the  cell,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  exten- 
sively useful. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  desire  that  there  were  more 
visitors,  and  that  the  visits  were  multiplied,  and 
trust  that  a  field  so  promising  will  be  tilled  to  a  rich 
harvest. 

A  member  of  the  Sub-committee,  in  care  of  discharged 
prisoners,  assures  us  that  good  has  come  from  labors  in 
that  direction.  Reference  is  made  to  a  young  man, 
formerly  a  convict,  who  is  now  pursuing  an  honorable 
calling  in  an  honorable  manner.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the 
city  to  draw  money  from  a  Savings  Bank,  to  prosecute 
his  business,  he  gave  grounds  for  the  highest  hope  of  a 
long  life  and  extensive  usefulness.  He  has  been  in  con- 
stand  relation  with  the  member  of  our  Committee  who 
directed  his  mind  in  prison,  and  aided  him  by  advice 
to  secure  a  footing  in  the  world  which  he  was  to  try 
again.  Such  fruits  as  this,  if  not  as  plentiful  as  we  could 
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desire,  are  still  frequently  rewarding  and  encouraging  to, 
the  Committee  of  our  Society,  and  illustrative  of  the 
benefit  of  our  plan  of  proceeding. 

It  is  thought  to  be  right  to  repeat  what  has  been  more 
than  once  stated  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Journal, 
viz.,  that  while  it  would  be  gratifying  to  those  who  la- 
bor in  the  cause  of  humanity  at  the  cell-door,  that  there 
should  be  a  statement  of  their  business;  and  while 
such  a  statement  of  well  established  facts  might  en- 
courage others  to  assist  in  the  good  work  of  reforming 
prisoners,  it  seems  certain  that  any  statement  contain- 
ing the  name  of  a  prisoner  who  had  gone  forth,  and  was 
redeeming  his  pledge  to  lead  a  good  life,  or  any  reference 
to  the  circumstance  or  condition  of  such  a  person,  so  di- 
rect as  to  attract  attention,  would  defeat  the  effort  of 
the  released  man  to  regain  position,  and  would  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  friends  that  helped  him. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Penitentiary 
for  the  past  year  to  the  1st  of  December: 

ADMITTED.  DISCHARGED. 

White  male  prisoners,  223  While  male  prisoners,  195 

"      female     "  2                  "     female        "  6 

Colored  male      «  32  Colored   "          "  27 

"      female,  "                                      "          "          "  2 

257  230 

Whole  number  in  confinement  1st  December,  1867,  596. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  member  of  our  Society  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
for  the  following  exceedingly  interesting  table,  showing 
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the  working  of  the  Penitentiary  from  the  day  it  was 
opened  for  prisoners,  October  29,  1827,  to  October  25, 
1867,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years. 

COMMITMENTS  TO  THE  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 
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Whole  number  of  Commitments, 

4,456 

190 

4,646 

1,130 

135 

1,265 

5,911 

Deduct  re-commitments, 

415 

11 

426 

132 

4 

136 

562 

Number  of  different  prisoners, 

4.041 

179 

4,220 

998 

131 

1,129 

5,349 

Here  for  the  first  time  only, 

3,705 

170 

3,875 

864 

127 

1,011 

4,886 

Number  of  re-commited  convicts, 

336 

9 

345 

114 

4 

118 

463 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  were  5,349  different  prisoners  sentenced 
to  the  Penitentiary;  of  this  number  there  has  been  discharged  4,825,  as 
follows  : 


By  expiration  of  sentence, 
"  Pardon, 
Removed  to  Almshouse, 

"       "  House  of  Refuge, 
"       u  County  Prison, 


3,711  Removed  by  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,         9 


783        " 
2  Died, 
2  Suicide, 
12  Hanged, 


Error, 


"       "  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  6  Escaped, 
"    by  revocation  of  sentence,  4 
"      "  change        "  "       2 

In  confinement  October  25,  1867,  under  first  conviction, 
Total  number  of  different  prisoners  received, 


15 

12 
1 


4,825 
524 

5,349 


If,  now,  we  deduct  from  the  4,825  discharged  prisoners  the  number  died, 
committed  suicide,  and  hanged,  amounting  to  276,  it  leaves  us  4,549  different 
discharged  prisoners,  who  were  liable  to  re-conviction  ;  and  of  this  number  the 
above  table  shows  only  463  were  returned  to  the  prison,  being  a  per  cent,  of 
10.13  in  discharged  prisoners,  a  result  very  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the 
Separate  System. 
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Of  the  various  subjects  that  have  within  the  past  years 
been  presented  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  as  con- 
nected with  the  plans  and  principle  of  this  Society,  as  well 
promotive  as  disturbing  causes,  and  not  here  specially 
noticed,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  those  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Society's  action,  have  not  been  lost  sight 
of.  Appropriate  times  and  circumstances  must  be  waited 
for;  but  whatever  affects  the  cause  of  public  virtue,  con- 
cerns those  who  watch  over  the  discipline  of  public 
prisons;  and  the  form  and  management  of  almshouses 
must  be  interesting  to  those  who  would  promote  philan- 
thropic action.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  system 
of  Police  Magistracy  in  this  city,  and,  consequently,  no 
improvement.  The  complaints  justly  made  on  this  sub- 
ject are  against  the  system,  not  against  the  magis- 
trates. In  a  time  of  general  difficulty,  such  as  in  the 
late  war,  and  not  less  in  the  succeeding  season,  men  ex- 
cuse themselves  from  meddling  with  existing  institutions 
that  are  no  worse  than  they  have  been ;  and  when  all  is 
settled  and  quiet,  men  postpone  the  duty  of  correcting 
evils  of  an  established  system  for  the  purpose  of  inaugu- 
rating something  that  may  assist  the  movers. 

There  is  no  cessation  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  any 
measure  considerably  stringent  to  dimmish  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  popular  will — public  senti- 
ment— gauged  by  the  public  vote,  is  omnipotent  in  the 
matter  of  State  legislation,  and,  so  many  circumstances, 
direct  that  vote,  even  when  a  single  question  is  at  issue ; 
that  it  is  often  to  be  feared  that  some  local  or  colla- 
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teral  interest  has  had  expression  in  the  vote,  rather  than 
that  which  is  ostensibly  before  the  public. 

The  measure  which  has  commanded  the  services  and 
means  of  the  Society  for  a  few  years  past,  viz.,  that  of 
having  the  administration  of  the  prisons  and  almshouses 
in  the  State  all  subjected  to  one  general  responsibility, 
is,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  gaming  favor. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mahlon  H.  Dickerson  as  com- 
missioner to  visit  all  the  prisons  and  almshouses  in  the 
State,  and  to  make  report  upon  the  structure  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  effective  step  in  their  good  work ; 
and  Mr.  Dickerson's  thorough  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him  by  the  Governor,  leads  to  the  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  realize  the  benefits  that  the  Society 
has  been  promising  from  such  a  commission. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in 
West  Chester,  that  as  soon  as  organization  was  com- 
pleted, plans  were  laid  for  carrying  on  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  this  Society,  viz.,  that  of  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  improvement  to  the  indi- 
vidual inmates  of  the  prison.  This,  the  Parent  Society 
is  most  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  blessing  on  all 
efforts  to  establish  Auxiliary  Societies  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons ;  but  its  greatest  joy  in  that 
direction,  is  to  find  that  these  Auxiliaries  are  engaged 
in  the  generous  effort  to  alleviate  those  miseries;  that, 
besides  the  organization  of  societies,  they  are  organizing 
bands  of  visitors,  who  are  dealing  individually  with  the 
prisoner.  This  '"  separate"  approach  to  the  unhappy  in- 
mate of  a  cell  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  separate  con- 
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finement ;  and  the  proceedings  at  West  Chester  show 
how  well  our  friends  there  understand  the  vast  and  bene- 
ficial capabilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  System. 


THE  AGENT'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Society  continues  its  labors  through  the  agency 
of  WILLIAM  J.  MULLEN,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that 
great  good  has  been  done  by  the  timely  interference  in 
behalf  of  prisoners,  whose  friendless  condition  left  them 
almost  hopeless  sufferers  in  the  cells  of  the  prison. 

Mr.  Mullen  must,  in  the  past  year,  have  procured  the 
release  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons  committed  for 
trial,  of  several  hundred  who  having  been  committed 
absolutely,  were  discharged  by  the  magistrate  through 
Mr.  M.'s  interference. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  misery  endured  by  the  head  of  a  family  in  prison, 
and  the  family  itself  at  home  with  the  father  or  mother 
in  that  condition.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  the  shame, 
the  wounded  family  pride  caused  by  this  incarceration, 
but  we  refer  to  the  absolute  physical  suffering  result- 
ing from  the  loss  of  the  day  by  day  income  for  the  pa- 
rent's labor.  This  of  course  leads  to  moral  social  evils, 
as  the  want  of  parental  provision  and  discipline  at  home 
often  sends  the  children  abroad  to  obtain  what  they 
require  without  much  discrimination  as  to  the  means 
employed  for  that  desirable  end. 

But  the  imprisonment  of  the  father  or  mother  often 
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leads  to  a  mental  suffering  that  would  create  sympathy 
in  every  well  regulated  mind. 

"  But,"  it  is  asked,  "  are  all  those  whose  releases  are 
procured  by  the  agent,  innocent  of  the  crime  charged 
upon  them." 

The  answer  is  explicit,  "  No." 

Is  it  then  laudable  to  save  from  punishment  persons 
who  have  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  penal  laws 
of  the  State  I 

We  answer,  that  when  the  end  proposed  by  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  has  been  attained,  all  infliction 
beyond,  is,  at  least  useless,  if  not  unjust. 

Crimes  must  be  punished,  so  that  it  may  be  evident 
that  the  laws  of  Society  distinguish  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  so  that  the  offender  may  know  that  he 
cannot  with  impunity  violate  the  rights  of  others,  so 
that  seeing  this,  he  may  not  be  tempted  again  to  expose 
himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  violated  statute,  so  that 
the  offender  may  be  mended  as  well  as  punished,  and 
by  all  these,  so  that  Society  may  be  guaranteed  against 
the  misdoing  of  the  offenders. 

Often,  very  often  has  the  Agent  been  called  to  exa- 
mine a  case  of  a  prisoner  in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
act  charged  had  really  been  committed — perhaps  some 
petty  pilfering  for  the  first  time.  One  night  spent  in 
the  station  house  that  the  alderman  may  hear  the  testi- 
mony against  the  accused,  in  order  to  commit  him  to 
prison  for  trial,  is  something  from  which  a  sensitive 
mind  must  revolt.  A  residence  in  the  untried  apart- 
ment of  the  County  Prison,  in  companionship  with  filthy 
and  hardened  offenders  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Court 
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of  Sessions,  may  be  regarded  as  something  in  the  way 
of  penance.  Enough  at  least  to  show  that  the  law  and 
its  ministers  have  no  idea  of  allowing  crime  to  go  un- 
noticed— undistinguished  from  virtue.  Enough  to  satisfy 
the  accused  that  he  is  not  master  of  the  situation  which 
he  has  assumed.  Enough  to  make  him  say  to  bis  visit- 
ing friends,  "  I  have  felt  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  not 
only  must  I  make  restitution  in  some  form  to  men  and 
society  whom  I  have  injured,  but  I  must  give  security 
that  I  will  not  repeat  the  wrongs  I  have  committed." 
It  is  due  to  those  with  whom  Mr.  Mullen  deals  to  say, 
that  many  seem  to  find  enough,  full  enough  in  these 
preliminary  punishments  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  punishment 
proceeded  to  the  trial,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
the  offender,  his  course  of  life  would  have  been  fixed  in 
the  pathway  of  crime.  None  can  judge  of  this  like  one 
who  has  been  for  seven  years  watching,  at  the  cell  door, 
the  movements,  and  listening  to  the  language  of  young 
prisoners.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  pretty  well  the 
amount  of  sincerity  in  the  language  of  regret  used  by 
those  newly  accused ;  to  one  accustomed  to  the  scene  it 
is  easy  to  distinguish  between  remorse  for  the  crime  and 
regret  for  the  consequences,  between  mortification  at  the 
loss  of  position  and  regret  for  the  disgrace  brought  upon 
others.  A  friend  at  the  door  hears  and  understands  all 
this,  and  satisfied  that  the  moment  is  pregnant  with  the 
fate  of  the  young  man,  the  agent  proceeds  to  procure  a 
settlement  of  the  case,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
instances  of  his  interference  the  results  have  been  the 
restoration  of  the  offender  to  society,  and  his  entire 
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separation  from  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  he  has 
been  unprofitably  associated. 

This  abatement  of  a  vast  amount  of  evil  we  cannot 
doubt  operates  beyond  individual  comforts  into  public 
proprieties,  and  many  who  have  indulged  in  bad  habits 
of  rushing  to  an  alderman  upon  every  occasion  of  of- 
fence received,  that  they  may  punish  an  offence  given, 
that  they  may  avoid  punishment,  have  learned  a  whole- 
some lesson  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  give  and  to  forgive. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  large  number  of  the 
cases  of  which  the  Agent  procures  the  settlement  before, 
or  in  Court,  the  prosecutor  himself  pays  the  cost,  and 
contributes  something  towards  placing  the  accused  be- 
yond the  reach  of  temptation,  or  at  least  where  employ- 
ment may  be  secured.  It  is  wonderful  how  placable 
are  many  people  who  seem  to  be  irrascible  and  bitter; 
it  needs  in  most  cases  only  the  persevering  mediation  of 
some  kind  hearted  person  whose  common  sense  and  dis- 
interestedness are  as  apparent  as  are  his  desires  to  re- 
concile. 

In  this  great  work,  the  Society  by  its  Agent  believes 
that  it  stands  prominent  among  all  associations  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  public  prisons. 

We  should,  if  we  had  space,  give  some  extracts  from 
the  interesting  monthly  reports  of  Mr.  Mullen,  as  to  his 
success  in  procuring  the  release  of  prisoners ;  but  impor- 
tant as  they  seem  and  abundant  as  they  are,  we  lose  a 
portion  of  their  interest  by  being  unable  to  follow  him 
in  the  work  of  providing  for  the  discharged  prisoner ; 
and  we  lose  much  more  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
cases  that  are  less  difficult  and  less  striking  have  no  re- 
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port,  although  the  mere  sending  home  of  a  father  or 
mother  that  has  erred,  to  children  that  are  suffering  for 
want  of  the  customary  earnings  or  customary  care  may 
often,  save  from  destruction,  certainly  from  suffering, 
many  whose  cases  are  as  important  to  themselves  as  are 
those  of  people  that  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
great  deviations  from  propriety. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  these  things  fully  understood 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  prisoners  in  their  cells,  in- 
quired into  their  condition,  and  ascertained  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  the  absence  from  their  family  pro- 
duces, and  how  little  good  it  does,  and  how  little  evil  it 
prevents  to  hold  them  thus  incarcerated.  We  do  not 
mean  that  vice  should  not  be  condemned  nor  the  vicious 
punished,  but  we  would  have  great  discrimination  in 
all  commitments,  and  equal  care  in  all  discharges. 

Society  is  more  injured  by  the  confirmation  of  an  erring 
one  in  guilt,  by  injudicious  imprisonment,  than  it  could 
have  been  by  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  which  penitence 
had  asked  and  charity  granted.  The  prison  is  always 
open  to  receive  any  who  fail  of  redeeming  their  pledge, 
to  avoid  vice  and  crime.  It  would  be  well  if  society 
were  as  open  to  receive  and  encourage  those  who  have 
given  a  pledge  not  to  return  to  crime  and  vice. 

The  law  has  a  name  for  the  crime  of  multiplying  suits 
without  cause,  and  it  has  a  punishment  for  those  who 
are  proved  to  have  committed  that  crime.  It  would  be 
a  blessing  to  society  at  large  if  in  this  matter  the  laws 
would  provide  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  penalty.  In- 
dependent magistrates,  we  mean  magistrates  made  inde- 
pendent of  fees,  by  a  fair,  competent  salary,  could  and 
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would  prevent  much  of  the  vexatious  litigation  that  fills 
the  prison-cells,  offends  the  Grand  Jury  and  multiplies  the 
vexations  of  our  criminal  courts  and  the  expenses  of  the 
county.  We  know  of  no  other  preventive.  Mr.  Mul- 
len does  immense  good  by  saving  from  twelve  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  people  a  year  from  trial,  that  would 
probably  only  keep  them  for  a  time  in  prison  and  keep 
up  the  taxes  of  the  city.  There  is  work  for  the  agent, 
ample  work  to  occupy  all  his  time,  even  were  there  no 
commitments  that  the  law  will  not  sustain  and  the  Grand 
Jury  will  not  condemn. 


AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Society  has  diminished  none  of  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish auxiliary  associations  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and  though  only  partial  success  has  attended  their  ef- 
forts, yet  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline  upon  the  plan  of  improving,  as  well  as  pun- 
ishing the  offenders,  is  occupying  more  and  more  public 
attention.  The  animated  exertions  of  the  Society  in 
New  York  city  and  the  co-operation  of  the  State  au- 
thorities in  Massachusetts,  in  the  great  work,  show  how 
prevalent  has  become  the  opinion  that  something  may 
be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  human  being,  and  while 
he  is  submitted  to  discipline  for  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  men,  he  may  be  made  better  by  an  application  of  the 
law  of  God,  the  law  of  love — a  law  no  ways  inconsist- 
ent with  the  administration  of  a  law  that  punishes  the 
offender.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  co-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  prison  improvement,  in  New  York  city  and  in 
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the  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  failed  to  advance  the 
great  system  of  separate  confinement,  that  they  stop 
short  of  the  means  to  reach  the  end  at  which  they  con- 
scientiously aim,  and  seem  rather  disposed  to  patch  up 
the  old  garment  of  congregate  confinement  with  pieces 
from  some  new  fabric,  than  to  take  the  whole  cloth  and 
make  of  that  what  they  need. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

It  affords  us  much  gratification  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  following  statement  of  the  proceedings  to 
constitute  a  Society  in  Chester  county,  which,  in  views, 
labors,  and  objects  is  to  be  auxiliary  to  this  Society. 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  this  new  auxiliary  has 
"  gone  to  work "  at  once,  and  made  itself  felt  and  re- 
spected in  the  County  Prison  at  West  Chester,  and  it  is 
no  less  gratifying  to  notice  the  cordiality  with  which 
the  Inspectors  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Society  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners : 

REPORT  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Chester  County 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  presented  to 
the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  December  3d, 
1867: 

OCTOBER  llth,  1867. —  At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  West  Chester, 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  organ- 
izing a  Society,  in  said  borough,  auxiliary  to  the  "  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  on  motion,  Rev.  Wm. 
E.  Moore  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Lacey  Darlington  appointed 
Secretary. 

James  J.  Barclay.  Esq.,  who  was  present,  representing  the  Philadel- 
phia Society,  upon  invitation,  made  some  interesting  statements  in  ex- 
planation of  the  objects  of  the  association ;  and,  after  remarks  by 
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several  other  gentlemen,  favorable  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  or- 
ganization, it  was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  William  Worthington, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form,  in  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  a  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

On  motion  of  W.  E.  Barber,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  proposed  Society,  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  a  future  meeting. 

The  Chair  appointed  W.  E.  Barber,  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  and  J. 
L.  Darlington,  to  constitute  said  Committee,  and  to  report  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  following  Friday  evening,  18th  instant. 

OCTOBER  18th,  1867. — The  Committee,  appointed  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  submitted  their  report,  which,  on  motion,  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
"  Chester  County  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  to  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  following  Tuesday 
evening. 

OCTOBER  22d,  1867. — The  Committee,  appointed  to  nominate  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

For  President— REV.  WM.  E.  MOORE ; 
For  Vice-President—DR.  GEORGE  MARTIN ; 
For  Secretary— WM.  E.  BARBER; 
For  Treasurer— WM..  S.  KIRK. 

For  Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  ex-officio 
members — 

Da.  W.  WORTHINGTON,  DR.  ISAAC  MASSEY, 

REV.  JOHN  BOLTON,  WM.  B.  WADDELL, 

LEWIS  LEVIS, 
Solicitor— GEORGE  M.  RUPERT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  above-named 
officers  were  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  legisla- 
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tion  is  necessary  to  authorise  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Society  to 
visit  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  County  Prison,  and  if  such  be  the 
case,  to  frame  a  bill  for  said  purpose. 

On  motion,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  and  solicit  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  prisoners. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  thus  presented  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  preliminary 'meetings  of  the  Society.  Since  the 
meeting  last  above  mentioned,  the  business  of  the  Society  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  reply  to  the  communication  soliciting  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  prisoners,  the  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  courteously  and 
promptly  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  directed  the 
Keeper  to  admit  the  Visiting  Committees,  at  all  times,  to  the  cells  of 
the  prisoners. 

At  a  meeting  held  November  5th,  last,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  the  Visiting  Committee,  until  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  De- 
cember, viz  : 

REV.  WM.  E.  MOORE,  DR.  W.  WORTHINGTON, 

DR.  GEORGE  MARTIN,  JAMES  Gr.  McCoLLiM, 

ALFRED  P.  REID,  WM.  P.  TOWNSEND, 

REV.  JOHN  BOLTON,  ELI  PALMER, 

REV.  J.  B.  McCuLLOUGH,  JOHN  LENT, 

REV.  JOSEPH  S.  EVANS,  JAMES  Gr.  THOMPSON. 

This  Committee  was  divided  into  six  sub-committees,  answering  to 
the  six  ranges  of  cells  in  the  Prison,  and  the  times  of  their  visits 
designated  j  the  1st  and  2d  Sub-Committees  being  directed  to  make 
their  visits  between  the  1st  and  10th  days  of  each  month ;  the  3d  and 
4th,  between  the  10th  and  20th,  and  the  5th  and  6th,  between  the  20th 
and  30th  of  each  month. 

These  Committees  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  written  reports,  have,  during  the 
mouth  of  November,  seen  and  conversed  with  every  individual — 
whether  awaiting  trial,  or  under  sentence — confined  in  the  Prison. 
The  number  of  inmates,  at  present,  is  twenty  nine  (29).  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Visiting  Committee  concur  in  pronouncing  the  sanitary 
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condition  of  the  prisoners,  excellent.  The  cells  were  clean  and  well 
ventillated,  and  the  prisoners,  without  exception,  expressed  entire  satis- 
faction with  their  treatment. 

The  Committee  supplied  some  of  the  convicts  with  Bibles,  and  others 
with  reading  matter,  and  have  undertaken  to  teach  others  to  read 

The  Society  is  now  in  full  and  effective  operation.  The  Committees 
are  required,  under  the  Constitution,  to  visit  the  prisoners  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  and  the  Executive  Committee  hope  to  be  able,  at  the 
next  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  present  a  far  more  interesting 
report. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committe. 

W.  E.  BARBER,  Secretary. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  existence  and  labors  of 
the  Society  more  fully  before  the  public,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  public  meeting  should  be  held,  at  which  should 
be  read  some  report  of  proceedings,  and  comments  on 
the  plans  and  labors  of  the  Society  should  be  made  by 
some  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
February,  in  the  Hall  of  the  "  Franklin  Institute."  Most 
unfortunately  for  the  objects  of  the  Society,  that  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inclement  evenings  of  the  season, 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents  for  most  of  the  day.  As 
more  attended  the  meeting  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected on  such  an  evening,  it  was  thought  best  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  meeting  was  opened  by  the  President, 
J.  J.  Barclay,  Esqwho  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Bea- 
dle, Hon.  Wm.  S.  Peirce,  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish,  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 
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It  was  evident  from  the  interest  manifested  by 
those  whom  the  weather  did  not  hinder  from  attending, 
that  such  meetings  may  be  made  useful  in  enlarging  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Society  and  extending 
the  means  of  its  usefulness. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  branch  of 
social  science,  that  includes  prison  discipline,  is  culti- 
vated, it  is  the  custom  to  hold  a  public  meeting  annually, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  Society  should 
not  avail  itself  of  approved  methods  of  strengthening  its 
hold  on  public  esteem,  and  thus  secure  the  co-operation 
of  many  who  might  not  otherwise  be  made  aware  of  the 
appeal  to  the  good  feelings,  or  of  the  duty  which  this 
Society  enables  them  to  discharge. 

If  these  meetings  held  annually  should  be  well 
arranged,  and  their  attractions  heightened  by  the  ser- 
vices of  good  speakers,  it  is  believed  that  very  many 
who  rarely  see  a  copy  of  our  Journal  and  who  have  no 
just  appreciation  of  the  labors  and  benefits  of  our  So- 
ciety, would  be  induced  to  aid  our  efforts  by  contribu- 
tions toward  our  means  of  charity,  or  by  co-operation  in 
our  deliberations  in  the  Society,  and.  the  labors  of  our 
Committees  in  the  prison  cell. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  vast 
addition  to  the  amount  of  crimes  in  our  community,  and 
the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  number  of  arrested 
and  of  convicts  in  our  prison,  and  this  leads  to  discussion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  repressing  the  crimes,  and 
especially  to  the  mode  of  punishing  the  criminal.  The 
cost  too  of  supporting  the  penal  institutions  of  our 
State,  directs  these  inquiries  into  the  channels  of 
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economy;  how  can  the  costs  of  prisons  be  lessened 
without  suffering  the  guilty  to  escape,  and  especially  how 
can  the  prisoners  be  made  to  diminish  the  cost  of  their 
punishment  and  support  ? 

Our  Journal  has  presented  all  these  questions  and 
proper  satisfactory  answers.  But  annual  public  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  might  serve  to  present  both  the 
question  and  the  answer,  the  difficulty  and  its  solu- 
tion, to  hundreds  who  are  not  well-informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  willing  to  learn  and  not  indisposed  to  aid. 

A  good  speaker  might,  even  where  a  good  writer 
might  fail,  open  the  mind  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  punishment  which  does  not  reform  is  only  restrain- 
ing the  action,  while  it  husbands  the  vigor  and  sharpens 
the  invention  of  the  criminal.  He  might  satisfy  his 
auditors,  who  find  little  time  and  less  inclination  to 
read,  that  the  cost  of  punishing  a  criminal  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  tax  which  crime  levies  upon  society,  and 
that  the  plan  of  self  support  of  a  public  prison,  while 
it  involves  perhaps  no  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  is  likely 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  ensure  a  perpetuation 
of  his  criminal  plans. 

Public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline 
and  all  the  physicarand  moral  considerations  that  are 
connected  with  that  branch  of  social  science,  need  in- 
formation. Men,  till  otherwise  informed,  hold  the 
opinion  which  accidental  association  or  reading  sug- 
gested ;  ad  captandum  arguments  find  their  way  into  the 
papers,  and  adverse  circumstances  are  cited,  and  people 
who  are  willing  to  think  right  are  left  without  informa- 
tion, and  their  opinions  suffered  to  settle  into  firm  prac- 
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tical  convictions  that  at  last  withhold  them  from  aiding 
a  good  work,  and  often  leads  them  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  injurious  projects. 

Public  meetings  then,  it  is  thought,  will  serve  to  cor- 
rect certain  errors  and  spread  abroad  correct  ideas. 
Not  only  will  the  silent  workings  of  our  Society  be 
better  understood  and  more  highly  appreciated,  but  the 
plan  for  prison  construction,  prison  administration  and 
prison  discipline  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  and 
thus  exciting  interest  in  the  right  direction,  good  must 
result. 

A  great  many  feel  deep  interest  in  the  question  of 
prison  discipline  who  have  little  or  no  time  to  make 
themselves  personally  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
different  systems  or  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  ad- 
ministration ;  such  persons  may  find  their  views  strength- 
ened or  corrected  by  oral  explanations  and  discussions  by 
those  who  have  pursued  the  subject  with  some  ex- 
perience. 


ABSTRACT 

Of  Report  by  Commissioner  Mdhlon  H.  Dickenson,  on  the 
Penal  and  Pauper  Institutions  of  this  State. 

The  efforts  made  by  this  Society,  two  years  since,  to 
procure  an  official  agent  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
prisons  and  almshouses  of  this  State,  and  to  have  a 
Commission,  to  which  all  information  of  these  institu- 
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tidns  should  regularly  come,  and  through  which  it 
should,  in  a  proper  form,  be  communicated  to  the  people, 
were  not  productive  of  all  the  results  proposed,  else  we 
should,  in  this  number  of  our  Journal,  present  to  our 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  condition  of  all  the  penal  and 
pauper  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth.  But  a  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  and  at  the  initial 
point,  so  that  the  work  has  been  begun  and  begun  at 
the  right  end. 

Gov.  Geary  appointed  Mr.  Mahlon  H.  Dickenson  as 
Commissioner  to  visit  the  Penitentiaries,  Prisons  and 
Almshouses  of  the  State,  to  make  report  upon  the 
structure,  the  administration,  and  the  inmates  thereof. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  and  of 
the  peculiar  adaptability  of  his  talent  and  inclination,  to 
such  an  undertaking,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the  work 
which  he  assumed  would  be  well  done,  and  we  could 
not  doubt  that  such  an  execution  of  the  Commisson 
would  lead  to  the  other  branch  of  our  proposition,  viz., 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  (under  some  name,) 
by  which  all  the  prisons  and  almshouses  of  our  State 
would  be  annually  visited,  and  their  condition  annually 
reported  upon,  and  the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  to  the 
Commission  be  by  them  put  in  proper  form  and  distri- 
buted for  the  information  of  the  people  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  prisons  and  charities  of 
the  State. 

The  full  report  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  inquiries  has  not 
been  made  public ;  we  do  not  know  indeed,  that  he  has 
presented  a  complete  report  of  his  commission,  but  we 
have  read  enough  of  his  report  upon  many  of  the  prisons 
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and  almshouses  which  he  visited,  to  satisy  us  that  his 
work  has  been  well  done,  justifying  not  only  our  expecta- 
tions from  the  man,  but  our  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Volunteers  from  this  Society  visited  within  a  few 
years  not  only  most  of  the  prisons  and  almshouses  of 
this  State,  but  even  many  in  the  adjoining  and  neighbor- 
ing States,  and  a  part  of  their  reports  were  given  in  this 
Journal.  The  incomplete  report  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  in, 
eluding  some  of  the  very  institutions  reported  on  by  the 
vistors  from  this  Society,  concurs  mainly  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Messrs.  Jeremiah  Willetts  and  P.  P.  Ran- 
dolph, and  confirm  all  their  statements,  with  such  addi- 
tional information  as  the  authoritative  character  of  his 
mission  would  naturally  elicit. 

Presuming  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  will  order 
the  printing  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  report,  in  extenso,  we  do 
not  feel  it  best  to  give  large  extracts  from  the  statements, 
as  they  do  little  else  than  confirm  the  statements  of  our 
own  visitors;  but  they  do  that  so  thoroughly,  so  com- 
pletely, that  what  was  only  suggested  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
letts and  Randolph,  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  adopted  by 
the  report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  who 
has  shown  himself  admirably  suited  to  the  place  he  fills, 
by  patient  investigation,  by  entire  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  "social  science"  as  connected  with  the  con- 
struction and  administration  of  prisons  and  almshouses, 
as  connected  with  the  system  of  discipline  in  both  kinds 
of  institutions,  but  especially  as  distinguishing  between 
treatment  of  those  bad  men  who  have  violated  the  law 
and  deserve  punishment  and  need  improvement,  and 
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those  good  ones  who  have  conformed  to  the  law,  and 
have  a  perfect  right  to  a  support,  with  physical  comforts 
and  moral  consolation. 

We  regard  the  Report  of  Mr.  Dickenson  as  exceed- 
ingly opportune  and  gratifying.  We  have  elsewhere 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  explained, 
in  part,  what  is  called  the  "  Irish  Convict  System," 
and  compared  and  contrasted  its  workings  with  what 
is  called  the  Pennsylvania  System,  and  we  attempted 
to  show  that  all  of  the  particular  advantages  which 
were  discovered  in  the  Irish  sytem  were  due  to 
circumstances  that  favored  the  administration  of  the 
system,  and  the  departure  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men  from 
the  country  in  which  their  crimes  had  been  punished ; 
and  all  that  is  claimed  as  intrinsically  valuable  in  the 
Irish  system  might  be  more  easily  and  more  profitably 
practised  in  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries,  if  incorpo- 
rated into  the  administration  of  these  institutions,  as  it 
could  easily  be,  if  deemed  desirable. 

Having  that  idea  in  view  we  have  to  notice  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Dickenson's  remarks  upon  that  prison  in  this 
State,  which  he  thinks,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  ad- 
ministered. That  is  the  prison  of  Schuylkill  county, 
situated  in  Pottsville. 

"  The  building  is  constructed  with  a  corridor,  with  a 
certain  number  of  cells  for  the  separate  system,  which 
appears  to  be  carried  on  better  in  this  institution  than 
in  any  other  I  have  visited  in  the  State,  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia (of  course,  excepting  penitentiaries).  The 
Warden  does  not  admit  of  any  intercourse  between  the 
prisoners,  unless  there  are  more  prisoners  than  cells, 
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which  sometimes  occurs,  and  then  two  are  put  into  one 
cell. 

The  building  is  handsome  and  substantial,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  warmed  by  furnaces,  the  whole  structure 
fire-proof.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  a  hydrant  and 
watercloset;  cell,  bed,  clothing  and  bedding,  scrupu- 
lously clean.  In  conversation  the  prisoners  generally 
profess  themselves  satisfied  with  their  treatment.  The 
convicts  have  work,  generally  weaving  and  making  shoes 
and  boots,  arts  which  are  taught  to  them  if  their  sen- 
tence is  for  a  year.  They  are  well  fed ;  their  sanitary 
condition  is  excellent ;  in  the  last  year  only  one  death 
occurred,  and  that  from  disease  not  contracted  in  prison. 
"  This,"  says  the  report,  "  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  prisoners  are  kept  separate,  not  crowded  into 
small  cells,  to  breathe  impure  air,  vitiated  by  many 
breaths." 

**  Out  of  thirty-seven  convicts  remaining  in  prison  on 
the  31st  of  December,  j.866,  twenty-seven  were  habitual 
drunkards,  and  ten  claimed  to  be  moderate  drinkers. 

"  Punishment  of  refractory  prisoners  is  by  confining 
them  in  a  darkened  cell,  with  loose  straw  for  a  bed. 
But  the  Warden  assured  me  that  the  cell  was  seldom 
used. 

"  In  many  points,"  continues  Mr.  Dickenson,  "  the 
Schuylkill  County  Prison  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
a  county  jail.  It  is  well  built,  and  governed  by  officers 
who  seem  to  understand  their  duty,  and  perform  it  well." 

"  There  is  one  great  objection,"  Mr.  D.  adds,  "  and 
that  is,  occasionally  placing  two  prisoners  in  a  cell.  This 
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can  only  be  avoided  by  an  additional  corridor,  which 
could  be  easily  added,  as  the  grounds  are  ample.  If  it 
is  not  done,  it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  present 
very  excellent  discipline  of  the  institution,  no  matter 
how  much  the  officers  may  desire  it." 

The  account  which  Mr.  Dickenson  gives  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Prison,  shows  that  institution  to  be  de- 
serving nearly  the  same  commendations  that  are  be- 
stowed on  that  of  Schuylkill  County.  It  is  ably  con- 
ducted, well  supplied  with  good  food,  and  the  prisoners 
receive  moral  instruction,  have  Divine  service  each 
alternate  Sunday,  and  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  report  of  Mr.  D.  on  Lancaster  County  Prison, 
shows  that  nearly  all  that  can  for  the  present  be  ex- 
pected of  a  prison  is  attempted  there ;  and  that  the  In- 
spectors of  that  Institution  are  greatly  in  advance  of 
most  of  those  who  direct  the  prison  administrations  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  number  of  prisoners  exceeds  the 
number  of  cells,  and  to  that  cause  is  to  be  traced  the 
failure  which  the  Inspectors  and  the  Commission  de- 
plore. 

The  officers,  and  all  concerned,  understand  their 
duties,  and  endeavor  to  discharge  them. 

"  The  officers,"  says  Mr.  Dickenson,  in  reply  to  my 
interrogatory,  "  say  that  the  defects  of  the  prison  are  in 
the  occasional  want  of  more  cells,  and  the  only  plan 
whereby  this  can  be  remedied,  is  an  additional  wing,  in 
which  to  keep  the  convicts  separate  from  those  who  are 
awaiting  trial,  and  from  vagrants." 

The  Report  from  YORK  COUNTY  shows  that  an  excel- 
lent prison-house,  well  planned,  well  constructed,  and 
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well  supplied,  fails  of  its  purpose  for  want  of  proper 
administration.  While  there  is  abundance  of  cells  for 
separate  confinement,  prisoners  are  crowded  together 
without  employment,  without  occupation,  without  in- 
struction, without  religious  exercises  on  any  day  in 
the  week,  in  a  borough  where  there  are  so  many  clergy- 
men. The  failure  here  commences  with  the  neglect  of 
the  law  relative  to  separate  confinement. 

INDIANA  COUNTY. — The  account  which  Mr.  Dicken- 
son  gives  of  the  prison  of  Indiana  County,  should  awaken 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  some  action  toward  creat- 
ing a  system  for  jail  direction.  The  place  is  not  even  a 
safe  depository  of  criminals.  We  forbear  particularizing ; 
but  Mr.  D.  thus  sums  up  his  account  of  that  place : 

"  The  '  Black  Hole'  in  Calcutta  has  a  world-wide  re- 
putation. The  jail  of  Indiana  County  is  deserving  of  a 
like  notoriety.  Brute  beasts  would  pine  away  and  die 
in  such  a  place.  Nothing  having  life  could  exist  there 
any  length  of  time,  the  place  is  in  such  a  bad  condition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  clean.  Of  all  the  jails  I 
ever  visited,  this  is  the  filthiest.  The  County  has  no 
Poor  House,  and  consequently,  no  place  for  the  insane. 
There  are  two  insane  persons  in  this  jail  at  the  present 
time.  What  a  place  for  an  insane  man !  The  Sheriff 
may  be  a  very  humane  man,  but  he  cannot,  in  this  place, 
give  this  class  of  prisoners  the  kind  attentions  they 
ought  to  have." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  answers  to  the 
interrogatories,  declare  that  the  prison  has  no  ventila- 
tion, no  employment,  no  instruction  or  work,  none  in 
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trades,  no  religious  service,  no  physician,  and  that  the 
prisoners  associate  day  and  night. 

The  painful  subject  of  misconstructed  and  mismanaged 
prisons,  must  come  before  the  people  of  the  State ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  whole 
report,  by  the  Legislature,  will  do  a  great  and  a  good 
work.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  detail,  but  we  may  say 
that  the  responses  to  the  interrogatories  which  he  pro- 
pounded to  the  keepers  of  the  County  Prisons,  are  preg- 
nant with  suggestion.  With  a  few  exceptions,  almost 
all  the  keepers  declare  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil 
of  erroneous  construction  lies  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings. As  many  state  that  their  prisoners  are  with- 
out the  means  of  literary  and  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  as  a  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the  State 
needs  a  supervisory  power  for  the  jails,  that  shall  recog- 
nize in  the  prisoner  some  of  the  qualities  of  humanity, 
and  that  shall  see  that  while  the  malefactor  is  punished 
for  his  offences,  he  shall  have  at  his  use  the  means  and 
the  inducement  for  improvement. 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Humanity  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  construction 
and  administration  of  Almshouses  as  with  those  of  the 
prisons.  Justice  demands  that  the  felon  shall  be  pun- 
ished in  prison  or  by  other  means;  justice  no  less  de- 
mands that  the  innocent  poor  shall  be  provided  with 
comforts ;  that  in  health  they  shall  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  in  sickness  tended  and  nursed.  It  is  the  right  of 
society  to  have  the  felon  punished ;  it  is  the  right  of  the 
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poor  to  have  decent  provisions  for  his  well  being.  Phi- 
lanthropy will  see  that  the  convict  is  not  over  punished 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment ;  philanthropy 
will  see  that  the  unfortunate  is  not  under  supplied  with 
what  his  citizenship  or  his  humanity  may  rightly  claim. 

Mr.  Dickenson  made  diligent  inquiries  into  the  con- 
struction, administration,  and  condition  of  the  alms- 
houses.  Many  of  them  he  found  in  excellent  order ;  and 
he  praises  with  liberal  commendation  all  that  he  finds 
good.  It  is  gratifying  that  he  found  so  much  to  praise. 
Generally,  where  the  prison  arrangements  of  the  County 
were  good,  the  almshouse  accommodations  were  also 
good.  In  some  Counties,  where  special  praise  is  not  be- 
stowed upon  the  prison,  warm  commendations  are  given 
to  the  almshouse. 

York  County  almshouse  is  well  ventilated  and  warm, 
has  a  good  hospital,  and  everything  about  the  establish- 
ment bears  evidence  of  kind  treatment  by  the  Steward 
and  other  officers.  "  It  is  the  cleanest,  best  arranged, 
warmed  and  ventilated  that  I  have  visited  in  the  State." 

Lancaster  County  has  an  almshouse  which  is  rather 
deficient  in  its  provisions  for  the  insane.  Even  a  new 
wing  being  put  up  for  the  insane,  is  deficient  in  the  im- 
provements approved  for  such  purpose. 

Adams  County  Poor-house  is  connected  with  a  farm. 
The  administration  of  the  place  fails  for  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  toward  the  inmates.  "  There  seems 
to  be  no  separation  of  the  sexes;  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  associating  by  day  or  night." 

We  would  willingly  copy  much  of  Mr.  D.'s  report 
upon  the  various  almshouses,  but  we  have  no  space. 
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It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  many  townships,  and  in 
some  counties,  there  are  no  almshouses;  the  poor  are 
put  up  at  "public  cry,"  and  the  right  of  keeping  them 
sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  possibility  of  evils  re- 
sulting from  such  a  course  is  terrible ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  thus  purchased  are  badly  treated,  but  it  is 
likely  that  some  are,  and  possible  for  all  to  be. 

THE  INSANE. 

We  start  with  pain  and  mortification  at  the  report 
which  Mr.  Dickenson  makes  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  pauper  and  the  insane  prisoner.  It  is  a  horrible 
calamity  to  be  deprived  of  reason  in  any  degree  j  but 
that  calamity  is  doubled  when  the  situation  of  the  suf- 
ferer is  such  as  to  comprehend  the  cruel  nature  of  his 
treatment,  with  some  appreciation  of  its  cause,  yet  with- 
out a  sufficient  command  of  reason  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment for  insanity. 

"  It  is  as  if  the  dead  should  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  him  steal." 

In  some  counties  the  insane  are  sent  to  the  prison  to 
be  kept  because  of  a  want  of  a  better  place ;  and  the 
prison  has  nothing  but  a  cold  cell  and  chains  to  hold 
the  insane. 

"  Indiana  County  has  no  almshouse,  its  poor  in  the 
several  townships  are  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
the  insane  sent  sometimes  to  the  miserable  jail  that  dis- 
graces this  County." 

One   miserable  object  who  had  a  mania  for  setting 
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things  on  fire,  was  put  into  a  coffin-shaped  box  and  fas- 
tened close,  with  enough  of  the  cover  off  to  expose  his  face. 
Once  a  day  the  insane  man  is  taken  out  of  his  box  for 
air  and  exercise.  Now  the  Sheriff  is  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  did  perhaps  the  best  he  could  with  his  means. 
But  assuredly  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  suffer 
much  longer  such  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

In  Franklin  County,  one  man  David  Wagamer,  a 
native  of  the  County,  eighty  years  of  age,  has  been  an 
inmate  of  this  almshouse  for  twenty  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  has  been  chained. 

Speaking  of  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  insane 
in  the  Adams  County  Almshouse,  Mr.  Dickenson  says  : 
"  This  is  a  horrible  hole  for  insane  persons,  and  aught 
to  be  abated  as  a  nuisance."  I  saw  in  the  almshouse 
proper,  a  man  said  to  be  insane,  who  was  chained  fast 
to  a  fifty-six  pound  weight,  which  he  is  obliged  to  drag 
about  with  him  when  he  moves.  In  the  insane  depart- 
ment of  the  house,  there  was  found  another  man  who 
was  held  by  an  enormous  chain  to  a  heavy  weight 
brightly  polished  by  long  and  constant  use. 

"In  a  row  of  badly  constructed  cells  divided  by 
board  partitions,  I  found  men  and  women,  some  of  them 
chained  down  to  the  floor,  with  chains  heavy  enough  to 
secure  an  ox,  all  of  these  chains  polished  brightly  by 
long  use,  through  years  of  horrible  torment.  Some  of 
these  poor  creatures  have  been  confined  in  these  wretched 
dens  for  more  than  twenty  years — as  the  Steward  believes, 
though  there  was  no  record  of  proceedings ;  all  was 
traditionary,  no  one  knew  or  cared  for  the  wretched 
creatures. 
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Mr.  D.,  was  taken  to  the  cell  of  a  poor  crazy  women, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  worst  patient — she  had  had 
in  prison,  the  insane  woman  had  had  several  illegitimate 
children,  she  is  white,  about  thirty  five  years  of  age.  Two 
of  the  children  were  mulatto,  a  colored  man  drives  the 
team  of  the  place,  she  had  others  by  white  men. 

An  idiotic  woman  was  pointed  out  who  had  lately 
given  birth  to  a  child ;  when  asked  who  was  the  father, 
the  Steward  said  he  could  not  tell,  but  supposed  it  was 
somebody  who  came  in  off  the  turnpike. 

We  should  hesitate  about  presenting  such  details  if 
we  were  not  seeking  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  change 
by  exhibiting  the  evils  of  existing  want  of  system.  But, 
oh !  what  a  state  of  things  for  Pennsylvania  men  and 
women  to  contemplate ! 

Mr.  Dickenson  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon  this 
subject : 

There  can  be  no  remedy  for  this  but  the  erection  of 
an  Asylum  by  the  State,  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  class  of  insane  patients  considered  incurable  can  be 
accommodated,  to  warrant  the  employment  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses  who  understand  the  treatment  of  such 
people,  then  they  could  be  properly  classified  and  ren- 
dered comparatively  comfortable  and  many  of  them 
happy. 

Those  now  confined  in  gloomy  prisons  and  basements 
of  County  Poor  Houses,  and  "  pens  not  fit  for  the  habi- 
tation of  a  brute,  could  be  taken  care  of  and  some  even 
restored  to  reason.  A  State  Institution  should  be  erected 
at  once,  where  the  counties  that  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  insane  and  idiots  to  have  a  separate  institution 
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for  their  treatment,  could  send  them,  where  they  would 
have  better  care,  and  the  item  of  cost  would  not  be 
greater  than  keeping  them  in  the  County  Jail  or  Poor 
House. 

Of  course  we  only  give  a  glance  at  Mr.  Dickenson's 
report.  In  looking  over  its  varied  statements  we  are 
struck  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
he  has  been,  and  indeed  now  is  engaged,  and  we  are 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  those  views  which  we  have 
for  several  years  past  expressed  on  the  importance  of  a 
prison  and  an  almshouse  system  for  the  State, 

The  office  which  Mr.  Dickenson  now  holds  was  created 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  this  Society.  We 
hope  it  will  be  continued,  and  it  is  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  public  good  that  we  express  a  hope  that  it  will, 
with  a  remunerative  salary,  be  continued  in  the  person 
who  now  so  ably  discharges  that  portion  of  its  duties 
which  have  thus  far  been  developed.  Duties,  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  which  show  how  much  has  been  left 
undone,  and  how  the  crime  of  the  felon  has  been  per- 
petuated by  the  poor  means  adopted  for  its  punishment, 
and  how  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  have  been 
augumented  by  the  maladministration  of  the  means 
provided  for  their  melioration.  How  the  wandering 
mind  is  fixed  in  insanity,  and  how  the  impression  that 
insanity  is  a  disgrace  and  must  be  treated  like  a  crime, 
is  deepened  and  made  ineffaceable. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Mr.  Dickenson  in  his  visitation  to  the  several  prisons 
and  almshouses,  gathered  views  of  the  importance  of  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  principal  officer  of  those  in- 
stitutions, which  he  thus  expresses  : 

In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  there  is  a  system 
established  by  law,  which  includes  under  one  central 
commission,  the  means  of  knowing  how  much  each  penal 
and  charitable  institution  in  the  State  costs  and  effects. 
And  by  this  means  each  is  kept  up  to  its  work,  and  each 
is  benefitted  by  the  improvement  in  the  management  of 
any  other,  while  the  report  of  each  one  to  the  Central 
Board  enables  that  body  to  inform  the  community  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  State, 
and  to  propose  alterations  and  improvements  suggested 
by  successful  experiments  elsewhere. 


SEPARATE    CONFINEMENT— PENNSYLVANIA 

SYSTEM. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  one  grand  conclusion  at 
which  Mr.  Dickenson  has  arrived,  after  a  survey  of  the 
two  Penitentiaries  and  nearly  all  the  County  Prisons  of 
the  State,  viz. :  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate 
confinement  as  administered  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia,  is  the  true,  and  as  yet  the  only  one  by 
which  the  end  of  improving  as  well  as  punishing  the 
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convict  is  likely  to  be  attained.  Having  expressed  the 
opinion  cited  above  of  the  importance  of  responsibility, 
Mr.  Dickenson  thus  proceeds  : 

"  But,  besides  a  system  for  the  general  control  of  our 
prisons  and  almshouses,  by  which  they  shall  all  be 
brought  into  a  common  accountability,  we  need  a  system 
— one  system — of  discipline  and  administration  of  the 
prisons,  which  would  render  necessary  a  certain  corres- 
pondence in  the  plans  and  structures  of  the  buildings." 

"  While  we  are  showing  the  importance  of  a  system 
of  administration  and  discipline  in  our  prisons,  it  is  right 
to  say  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  presented  to 
the  world  a  plan  of  prison  which  is  capable  of  producing 
the  best  results  that  philanthropy  has  ever  expected, 
while  administered  with  the  zeal  and  devotion  that  true 
philanthropy  suggests." 

*'  It  will  be  noticed  that  my  highest  recommendation  is 
bestowed  upon  a  County  Prison,  that  of  Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  county,  which  was  constructed  and  is  con- 
ducted on  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  confine- 
ment. The  commendation  was  not  bestowed  because 
its  plan  was  for  separate  confinement,  but  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  success  which  attends  the  labors  of  the 
keepers  and  assistants  therein,  is  mainly  due  to  an  ex- 
cellent plan,  which  makes  its  administration  easy,  and 
which  will  admit  of  all  additional  minor  plans  to  extend 
some  of  its  branches  into  greater  usefulness." 

"  Where  there  is  no  attempt  to  adapt  that  system  to  the 
wants  of  the  prisoner,  or  adapt  the  prison  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  as  exhibited,  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  there  is  squalid  misery,  pro- 
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fitless  labor,  a  terrible  waste  of  time  and  usually  a 
lamentable  deterioration  of  morals.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  every  convict  is  altogether  a  rascal  when  he 
is  sent  to  prison ;  but  if  placed  in  a  cell  or  chamber 
with  accomplished  villians  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming, 
"  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  like"  them.  Separated 
from  bad  company,  and  at  proper  times  visited  by  those 
whose  sympathy  and  good  wishes  he  could  appreciate, 
he  may  court  the  sentiment  of  piety  from  his  friendly 
visitors,  and,  in  time,  that  sentiment  may  be  nurtured 
into  an  established  principle." 

"  Wherever  this  separate  system  with  its  necessary  dis- 
cipline is  departed  from  in  the  construction  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  prison,  there,  just  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  departure,  is  the  want  of  propriety  and  im- 
provement and  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  observation 
upon  the  the  different  prisons,  will  supply  instances  to 
illustrate  the  remark." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  advocate  any  system  of 
prison  discipline ;  it  would  rather  be  my  object  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  some  system,  and  the  faithful  adminis- 
tration thereof  when  adopted ;  but  with  a  view  such  as 
I  have  had  of  the  different  modes  of  punishing  malefac- 
tors, and  of  attempts  to  make  them  better  from  their 
punishment,  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia System  as  carried  out  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
in  Philadelphia,  is  that  which  if  not  perfect  in  itself,  is, 
most  assuredly,  that  which  most  readily  admits  of  all 
improvements  tried  and  approved  elsewhere.  But,  to 
make  any  system  of  prison  discipline  beneficial,  it  must 
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be  well  administered ;  it  .must  be  carefully,  patiently 
and  conscientiously  carried  out." 

Mr.  Dickenson  looks  to  the  benefit  of  the  system  of 
accountability,  and  seems  to  have  a  hope  that  every 
year  will  add  to  the  benefits  by  making  more  and  more 
public  the  proceedings  in  the  prisons  and  almshouses, 
so  that  while  now  we  content  ourselves  with  ascertain- 
ing what  are  the  means,  we  shall  soon  be  inquiring  how 
those  means  are  used  and  what  is  the  result.  Mr.  Dick- 
enson says : 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  visit  all  the  almshouses  and 
prisons,  in  this  State,  in  one  year,  and  obtain  that  infor- 
mation so  necessary  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  they 
are  now  and  to  judge  of  the  capability  of  each  for  im- 
provement. The  first  inquiry  must,  of  necessity,  pro- 
ceed slowly ;  certain  things  must  be  learned  now  that 
need  not  be  repeated,  and  future  inquiry  may  be  limited 
to  the  progress  and  improvement  upon  what  is  the  ex- 
isting status." 

"  I  look  forward  with  great  confidence  to  such  advances 
in  the  system  of  prison  discipline  as  will  make  all  in- 
quiries turn  upon  what  has  been  gained." 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  the  interrogations 
relate  to  a  part  of  what  is  done.  In  some  prisons  so 
much  work  is  done,  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  and 
moral  instruction  is  given  ;  it  is  true  that  these  answers 
are  confined  to  a  few  prisons,  but  they  are  obtained,  and 
hence  we  may  hope  good  results  from  these  efforts.  But 
at  some  future  visitation  the  interrogatory  must  be 
"How? — How  much  ?  and  to  what  end  ?"  and  especially, 
"What  are  the  results?  what  direct  good  to  individual 
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prisoners,  and,  through  them,  to  society,  has  been  pro- 
duced r 


Its  Workings  and   Capabilities,   Compared  with  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  man.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  public  exertions  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, in  the  direction  of  prison  management,  that 
we  hear  earnest  discussions  of  the  question,  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  convicted  felon  ?" 

We  wish  that  all  who  interest  themselves  in  this  very 
important  inquiry,  would  at  once  adopt  the  theory 
which  this  society  has  presented  as  the  result  of  careful 
inquiry  and  satisfactory  experiment,  so  that  the  united 
effort  of  philanthropists  would  assist  to  perfect  the  exe- 
cution of  a  good  plan  rather  than  to  attempt  to  form  a 
new  theory.  But  such  a  concurrence  of  views  and 
union  of  action  are  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected. 
Many  who  come  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline  bring  with  them  prejudices  (pre-formed 
judgments)  in  favor  of  one  or  against  another  system, 
and  without  being  aware  of  this  pledged  state  of  their 
own  mind,  and  consequently  being  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  seeking  to  sustain  one  system  or  to  put 
down  another,  they  bend  their  faculties  to  the  support 
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of  an  old  opinion  rather  than  the  adoption  of  one  that 
is  new. 

There  are  others,  who,  seeing  how  well  systems  work, 
in  consequence  of  a  careful  administration,  think,  and 
with  some  considerable  correctness,  that 

"  That  which  is  best  administered  is  best," 

and  thus,  by  their  influence,  they  perpetuate  an  erro- 
neous system  in  other  places,  where  the  administration 
is  much  worse  than  the  plan. 

There  are  others  who  look  with  deep  interest  into  the 
workings  of  systems  of  prison  management,  and  have 
the  means  of  judging  justly  of  the  effect  of  the  plan,  and 
of  its  administration,  upon  the  condition,  present  and 
future,  of  the  prisoner,  but  who  nevertheless  seem  to 
lack  the  power  of  appreciating  the  effects  of  circum- 
stances, and  who  thus  fail  to  see  that  what  under  all 
circumstances  is  the  best  in  one  locality,  is  easily  ex- 
ceeded in  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  system  of 
prison  discipline  in  a  country  where  the  old  means  are 
abundant,  and  where  a  total  change  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable cost,  and  those  costs  render  necessary  heavy 
taxation.  While  in  a  country  that  has  little  of  an- 
tiquity to  strengthen  prejudice  and  create  attachment, 
it  is  less  difficult  to  commence  a  system  that  will  admit 
of  such  extension  as  shall  include  all  the  wants  of  a 
prison  with  the  capability  effectually  to  detain,  appro- 
priately punish,  and  thoroughly  improve. 

There  is  another  class,  that  seem  determined  to  wait 
the  result  of  all  trials,  and  to  judge  of  each  system  only 
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tration. We  have  all  waited  too  long.  That  waiting 
has  strengthened  interest  in,  and  thus  promoted  attach- 
ment to,  bad  systems,  or  it  has  left  the  whole  question, 
in  important  parts  of  the  country,  to  accidents  that 
have  no  relation  to  systems,  and  so  we  see  the  kindness 
of  the  keeper  of  a  prison  made  inefficient,  and  valueless 
to  the  county  and  the  convict,  by  the  effect  of  the  harsh- 
ness and  severity  of  his  predecessor,  and  jails  are  made 
bad  by  the  eccentricities  of  officers  who  have  no  system 
by  which  to  govern  themselves  or  their  prisoners. 

We  need  a  system  for  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  our  public  prisons.  Excepting  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  this  State,  we  have  now  none,  and  even 
in  that  great  prison  the  administration  of  the  system  is 
disturbed  by  such  an  excess  of  prisoners  as  to  place  more 
than  one  convict  in  some  of  the  cells.  In  the  County 
Prison,  where,  at  least  in  the  convict  portion,  something 
like  system  once  prevailed,  the  separate  confinement  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  influx  of  prisoners  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  two  to  each  cell. 

With  the  exception  of  some  forty  cells,  separate  con- 
finement is  practised  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  with 
constant  and  perhaps  with  increased  benefit  to  the  con- 
vict. Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  provided  for, 
and  a  "chaplain,"  and  the  constant  attendance  of  nu- 
merous visitors  of  both  sexes,  insure  to  the  inmates  of 
that  great  prison  advantages  of  vast  importance. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  goes  on  in  the  County 
Prison  of  this  city  also,  but  its  advantages  are  greatly 
lessened  by  the  number  of  convicts  in  each  cell,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  male  department.     In  the  female  depart- 
ment the  disturbing  cause  is  not  so  great. 

We  need  a  system,  (or  we  need  the  means  of  carrying 
out  a  system,  so  far  as  the  Penitentiary  and  the  County 
Prison  are  concerned,)  but  we  need  a  system  upon  which 
all  the  penitentiaries,  prisons,  houses  of  detention,  places 
of  refuge,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  shall  be  conducted. 

We  have  already  given  our  views  upon  a  general  sys- 
tem for  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania.  We  will  not  refer 
to  that  system  now,  further  than  to  say  that  its  first 
and  most  essential  element  is  Separate  Cunfinement 

But  others  have  different  views.  Some  object  to 
separate  confinement  as  useless ;  others  denounce  it  as 
injurious  to  the  prisoner,  injurious  to  the  mind  and  the 
body. 

We  do  not  purpose  now  to  discuss  the  question  of 
separate  confinement,  but  we  wish  to  notice  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  some  time  occupying  the  attention 
of  persons  concerned  in  prison  discipline,  and  which  has 
lately  been  placed  distinctly  before  the  public,  in  a  way 
and  by  persons  that  compel  consideration. 

The  "  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association"  gives  the  result  of  direct  per- 
sonal investigation  into  the  character  and  management 
of  a  large  number  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  And  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  wants  of  the  public,  the  Committee  of  that  Society 
(Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  LL.  D.) 
deduce  from  their  observations,  and  from  reports  of  others, 
what  they  consider  the  true  plan  of  treating  prisoners — 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  state  that  they  select  a 
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plan  which  has  been  tested,  and  which  proves  beneficial, 
and  they  recommend  that  plan  as  approaching  the  near- 
est to  what  they  consider  the  true  mode  of  punishing 
and  improving  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  system  which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
New  York  Commissioners  mentioned  above,  is  that 
known  as  the  IRISH  CONVICT  SYSTEM. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  the  "  Irish  System"  with 
high  approval  of  most  of  its  parts,  and  have  from  year 
to  year  referred  to  its  benefits,  strengthening  our  re- 
marks by  the  statements  of  philanthropic  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  work  of  prison 
discipline,  and  who  had  made  and  improved  opportuni- 
ties to  visit  Ireland  with  the  sole  purpose  of  understand- 
ing "the  Irish  Convict  System,"  and  of  marking  its 
progress,  and  testing  its  usefulness  by  actual  observa- 
tion, especially  in  watching  the  progress  of  convicts 
through  the  different  grades  of  imprisonment  which  the 
system  requires. 

As  we  mean  to  offer  some  grounds  upon  which  may 
be  formed  ideas  of  prison  discipline,  we  shall  give  an 
abstract  of  what  Drs.  Wines  and  Dwight  present  as  the 
"  Irish  Convict  System."  We  regret  that  we  have  no 
space  to  give  the  whole  of  this  well  condensed  state- 
ment. (Nay,  we  have  space,  or  could  secure  it — we 
need  the  means  to  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.) 
Doing  the  best  we  can,  we  give  an  abridged  view  of  the 

IRISH  CONVICT  SYSTEM. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  Irish  con- 
vict is  never  sentenced  to  less  than  '*  five  years"  imprison- 
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ment,  and  that  the  plan  of  discipline  does  not  regard  the 
character  of  the  felony  for  the  commission  of  which  the 
convict  is  to  suffer.  A  course  of  confinement  is  pre- 
scribed, and  its  length,  in  a  certain  degree,  and  its  incon- 
veniences made  dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
vict after  sentence.  There  are,  of  course,  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Court,  beyond  which  the  offender  may  not 
be  detained ;  and  there  is  a  time  prescribed  by  law,  short 
of  which  no  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner  can  release  him. 
If  the  prisoner  has  been  sentenced  to  five  years  imprison- 
ment, he  may,  by  good  conduct,  properly  reported,  ob- 
tain a  remission  from  the  whole  time  of  the  sentence 
of  one  year. 

If  the  sentence  is  for  ten  years,  then  a  remission  may 
be  obtained  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

If  the  sentence  is  for  fifteen  years,  then  the  remission 
may  be  obtained  of  FIVE  YEARS. 

And  when  the  sentence  is  for  other  periods,  remission 
is  obtainable,  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  sentence 
on  a  similar  scale. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  at  the  personel  of  this  Irish 
plan. 

By  whom  is  it  administered  ? 

The  chief  power  employed  to  direct  the  criminal  pri- 
sons in  Ireland,  is  a  Board  of  two  Directors,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Their  whole  time 
is  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  their  office,  for  which  they 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  to  $2,400  a  year.  These  di- 
rectors reside  in  Dublin,  and  visit  the  prison  personally 
very  frequently.  They  appoint  "inspectors,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  inspection  of  the  prisons  and  report  to 
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tin*  directors.  The  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  A  probation  of  six  months  must  precede 
the  appointment ;  in  which  time  the  character,  conduct 
and  ability  of  each  candidate  are  tested,  and  daily  records 
made  of  the  observations.  In  the  appointments,  neither 
political  nor  personal  considerations  have  any  influence. 

The  great  principles  upon  which  rest  the  Irish  plan 
are,  First,  The  subjection  of  the  convict  to  adequate  tests, 
by  which  his  reformation  can  be  determined,  before  he 
can  be  discharged ;  with  the  establishment  of  some  means 
by  which  the  reformed  may  be  effectually  separated  from 
the  unreformed. 

Second.  Such  an  application  of  the  discipline,  whether 
mild  or  severe,  as  will  reach  the  particular  case  of  the 
prisoner,  individualizing  him  in  his  passage  through  the 
various  stages  of  his  seclusion. 

In  the  progress  of  the  prisoner  through  the  discipline 
of  the  Irish  System,  there  are  three  stages  of  imprison- 
ment. The  first  is  strongly  penal,  and  is  in  the  prison 
of  Mount  Joy,  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin.  (We  shall 
confine  our  explanation,  for  the  present,  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  to  males.)  There  are  in  the  prison 
480  cells  for  males;  the  cells  are  fourteen  feet  long  by 
eight  wide  and  twelve  high,  and  arched  ceilings,  and  are 
properly  and  comfortably  supplied.  Each  prisoner  has 
a  cell.  The  confinement  is  separate,  but  the  exercise, 
the  instruction  and  public  worship,  are  social. 

In  the  cell  the  prisoner  spends  eight  months  closely 
confined,  with  the  exception  above  noted.  The  time 
cannot  exceed  twelve  months.  During  the  first  four 
months  the  convict  must  sleep  on  a  plank,  with  a  box 
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At  the  end  of  four  months  he  receives  a  bed,  and  his 
diet  is  improved. 

By  little  and  little  the  convict  earns  privileges ;  his 
cell  is  opened  a  part  of  the  day,  then  all  day,  and  he  has 
secular  and  spiritual  instruction.  Zealous  chaplains, 
Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian,  give  religious 
instruction,  and  lead  in  divine  service,  for  which  there 
are  three  neat  chapels.  Good  schoolmasters  are  pro- 
vided. Here  the  convict  is  made  to  understand  that  he 
is  master  of  his  own  destiny ;  that  his  conduct,  good  or 
bad,  will  tell  upon  his  position  in  that  stage  of  his  con- 
finement in  and  by  which  his  future  position  is  fixed. 
The  shortening  of  his  sentence  finally  depends  upon  the 
date  of  his  admittance  into  the  intermediate  prison 
(the  third  stage.) 

SECOND  STAGE  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  stage  (the  stage  of  sepa- 
rate confinement,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the 
marks  for  conduct  which  the  prisoner  has  earned)  the 
convicts  are  transferred  to  a  prison  in  which  they  are 
employed  on  government  work.  If  laborers,  they  are 
sent  to  work  on  the  fortifications ;  if  artizans,  to  Phillips- 
town  prison,  where  they  work  at  in-door  trades. 

In  this  stage,  something  of  the  severity  of  the  first 
stage  is  remitted ;  though,  in  the  early  part  especially, 
the  prisoners  are  closely  watched.  They  work  together 
during  the  day,  at  night  they  have  separate  cells. 

A  great  feature  of  the  system  presents  itself  in  this, 

the  second  stage.    It  is  the  employment  of  marks  to  de- 
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termine  the  classification.  The  mark  system  is  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  monthly  record  of  the  power  of  the 
convict  to  govern  himself. 

The  maximum  number  of  marks  attainable  by  a 
convict  each  month  is  nine,  (9)  viz.,  three  (3)  for  "  dis- 
cipline"— that  is,  general  good  conduct;  three  (3)  for 
"school" — that  is,  attention  and  desire  shown  for  im- 
provement, not  the  absolute  proficiency;  three  (3)  for 
"  industry" — that  is,  diligence  and  fidelity  in  working, 
not  merely  the  skill  manifested. 

There  are  five  different  classes  in  this  "  second  stage," 
and  a  certain  number  of  marks  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vancement, beginning  with  the  lowest,  "  Probation 
Class,"  "  Third  Class,"  "  Second  Class,"  "  First  Class," 
and  "  Exemplary  Class." 

There  are  rules  touching  the  removal  of  prisoners  from 
the  "first  stage,"  at  Mount  Joy,  the  place  of  separate 
confinement.  Should  any  be  sent  on  medical  grounds 
to  Pike  Island  or  Phillipstown,  the  "  second  stages," 
they  must  enter  the  "  Probationary  Class"  Some  who 
leave  the  first  stage  with  the  mark  "  Bad,"  or  very  "  Bad," 
must  enter  the  probationary  class  of  the  second  stage, 
and  receive  the  treatment  of  food,  and  separate  confine- 
ment, of  the  first  class.  All  who  come  from  the  first 
class  without  "  bad"  marks,  or  with  "  good"  ones,  take 
rank  according  to  the  character  they  bring;  and  any 
convict  in  the  second  stage  may  rise  from  the  second  to 
the  first  class  in  six  months  with  fifty-four  marks,  and 
from  the  first  to  the  "Exemplary  Class"  in  twelve 
months,  by  gaining  one  hundred  and  eight  marks. 

There  are  certain  pecuniary  rewards  for  good  conduct, 
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rising  in  amount  with  the  class  rank  of  the  convict. 
This  amount,  carried  to  his  credit,  may  be  forfeited  by 
misconduct. 

Misconduct  is  also  noted,  recorded  and  reported. 

Punishments  consist  in  admonitions,  deprivation  of  a 
meal,  close  confinement,  with  bread  and  water,  forfei- 
tures of  gratuities  and  other  privileges,  degradation  to  a 
lower  class,  or  even  to  the  discipline  of  Mount  Joy,  the 
first  stage. 

Books  of  record  of  all  proceedings  and  conduct  are 
kept.  Classes  are  distinguished  by  dress  and  badges. 
Each  prisoner  wears  two  badges,  a  "  register  badge" 
on  the  right  arm,  to  mark  his  sentence  and  "  register  num- 
ber ;"  and  a  "  conduct  badge"  on  his  left  arm,  to  mark 
his  conduct  and  progress.  These  badges  are  multiplied 
and  varied  in  size  and  color,  to  denote  conduct  and  class. 

THE  THIRD  STAGE. 

After  passing  at  least  a  year  in  the  "  Exemplary 
Class,"  (a  longer  period,  if  the  length  of  the  sentence  re- 
quires it,)  the  convict  becomes  eligible  for  removal  to  what 
is  called  an  intermediate  prison — the  third  stage — where 
even  the  last  slight  props  are,  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
drawn, and  the  convict,  to  use  a  distinguished  prison 
phrase,  "  is  left  to  stand  on  his  own  legs."  All  surveil- 
lance is  withdrawn — labor  is  performed  without  an  over- 
seer, conversation  free — few  restrictions  are  imposed — 
the  gratuity  is  increased — freedom  in  the  use  of  earnings, 
excepting  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Here 
the  effects  of  former  discipline  is  tested,  and  preparation 
is  made  for  future  entire  freedom.  Lessons  and  instruc- 
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tive  lectures  are  enjoyed,  and  in  the  meetings  of  the 
half-freed  prisoners,  questions  of  various  kinds,  chiefly 
of  social  science,  are  discussed — and  often  well  discussed. 

FOURTH  STAGE. 

This  Fourth  Stage  is  not  one  of  imprisonment,  but  a 
further  and  final  trial.  When  the  convict  has  been  in  the 
intermediate  prison  (the  third  class)  for  the  prescribed 
length  of  time,  (varying,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
sentence,  from  six  months  to  two  years,)  he  can  claim 
the  right  of  having  the  authorities  consider  the  question 
whether  he  is  entitled  by  his  previous  good  conduct  and 
character  to  his  discharge  on  a  ticket-of-leave. 

The  conditions  of  this  ticket-of-leave  are  very  strin- 
gent, and  the  departing  prisoners  are  advised  and  aided, 
and  while  they  are  in  Ireland  they  are  carefully  watched. 
But  many  of  them  go  to  the  Colonies,  more  to  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  these  ticket-of-leave  men  find  employment 
in  factories  and  founderies,  and  on  farms,  and  are  pre- 
ferred in  many  cases  to  the  hands  that  have  not  under- 
gone imprisonment. 

The  care  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Third  Glass  is 
extended  over  the  prisoner  as  he  goes  forth  with  his 
ticket-of-leave — and  in  that  care  lies  the  great  success 
of  the  system,  perhaps;  certainly  of  the  Third  Stage,  as 
extended  into  the  Fourth. 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  treatment  of 
male  convicts  in  the  different  stages  of  the  Irish  system, 
following  the  abstract  in  the  New  York  report,  or  rather 
giving  a  meagre  abstract  of  that  interesting  condensa- 
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tion ;  and  we  have  space  now  for  only  a  very  short  notice 
of  the  treatment  of  FEMALE  CONVICTS. 

There  is  at  Mount  Joy,  near  Dublin,  a  convict  prison 
for  females,  resembling  in  outward  appearance  that 
for  males. 

Every  arrangement  here  seems  to  be  complete;  and 
all  the  officers  and  their  subordinates,  are  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  according  to  the  system.  The 
time  and  nature  of  the  imprisonment  is  modified  in  re- 
gard to  the  sex,  and  something  of  what  belongs  to  the 
second  stage  of  the  male  prison  is  admitted  in  this  the 
first  stage  for  the  female.  The  particulars  are  inter 
esting,  and  the  success  of  the  system  must  greatly  de- 
pend upon  an  exact  performance  of  the  rules.  And  we 
notice  that  in  this  stage  of  female  imprisonment  there 
is  a  little  colony  of  infants — born  in  prison,  or  received 
under  two  years  of  age. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  female  convicts  have  what 
is  called  the  "intermediate,"  the  "third  stage;"  its 
place  is  in  part  supplied  by  two  excellent  "female  re- 
fuges," which  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
Mount  Joy,  the  first  stage,  one  for  Protestants  and  the 
other  for  Catholics. 

In  the  PROTESTANT  refuge  the  number  of  inmates 
rarely  exceeds  ten ;  they  are  employed  on  laundry  work, 
on  which  they  earn  a  considerable  sum. 

They  have  hard  work  and  poor  fare,  lest  they  should 
love  the  prison  too  well.  The  women  get  pretty  good 
situations,  and  they  are  sought  for ;  some  of  them  emi- 
grate. They  attend  the  parish  church  in  a  body,  but 
as  individuals. 
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The  number  under  training  in  the  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
institution  presents  a  greater  variety  of  character  and 
occupation.  Domestic  work  of  all  kinds — rearing  fowls, 
milking,  cooking,  and  washing,  on  a  considerable  scale, 
are  all  vigorously  carried  on.  The  dress  of  the  women 
is  cheerful,  and  the  well-being  of  the  inmates  is  pro- 
moted in  every  way. 

We  copy  some  remarks  by  Miss  Jellicoe  on  these 
female  refuges : 

"  These  refuges  afford  the  opportunity  of  doing  for  these  joint  heirs 
with  us  of  immortality  what  has  been  so  abundantly  done  for  ourselves. 
Here  they  can  be  striven  with  as  women,  by  women,  won  by  love  to 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  respectability,  made  to  feel  that  justice  can  be 
tempered  with  mercy,  and  established  in  a  position  where  the  fires  of 
temptation  may  rage  less  fiercely  and  fatally  around  them. 

"  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole  mechanism  rests  is 
one  which  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  studied  the  cause  of 
human  degradation,  to  be  the  only  sound  basis  of  permanent  reform — 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  individual  herself  in  the  efforts  for 
her  own  amendment.  By  placing  a  premium  on  qualities  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  led  into  crime,  the  system  gradually  accustoms 
the  prisoner  to  the  loosening  of  the  moral  swathing  bands  by  which 
she  was  at  first  restrained,  and  by  infiltrating,  as  it  were,  habits  of  in- 
dustry, self-denial  and  self-respect,  without  which  no  woman  can  be  re- 
claimed, places  her  in  circumstances  to  secure  herself  from  a  relapse 
into  crime.  To  so  comprehensive  an  aim  is  added  the  elevating  in- 
fluence of  religion." 

To  one  who  is  seeking  means  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  modes  of  prison  discipline,  the  minutiae  of  detail 
are  vastly  important,  and  we  regret,  therefore,  that  we 
lack  space  to  give  as  full  an  account  of  all  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings in  the  "  Irish  convict"  prison  as  we  have  re- 
ceived. To  one  who  has  been  conversant  by  long  ex- 
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perience  with  the  management  of  prisoners,  it  is  evident 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  details  is  as  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  system,  as  the  practice  of  them  is  to 
the  development  of  the  system. 

The  "  Irish  system,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  for 
"  convict  prisons,"  where  long  terms  are  usual,  the  lowest 
term  being  five,  and  the  longest  fifteen  years ;  and  though 
in  some  of  the  county  prisons  in  Pennsylvania  there  are 
convicts  serving  out  twelve  years,  yet  they  are  so  few 
that  they  scarcely  form  a  class  upon  which  an  experi- 
ment of  the  Irish  system  could  be  made.  It  is  in  the 
Penitentiaries  that  the  experiment  must  be  tried. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  Irish 
system  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  whether  any  other  system 
than  that  now  in  use  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is 
required  for  the  punishment  and  the  improvement  of 
the  convicts,  and  for  the  safety  of  society  against  the 
future  felonies  of  these  prisoners. 

Few  prisons,  we  believe,  have  ever  been  constructed 
with  a  more  successful  effort  to  secure  the  health  of  the 
prisoner,  and  his  certain  incarceration,  than  is  evident 
in  the  plan  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Very  few 
escapes  from  its  cells  have  been  made  by  the  convicts ; 
and  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally good.  The  objection  raised  in  some  quarters  against 
the  system  of  separate  confinement,  fully  adopted  and 
carried  out  in  this  penitentiary,  is  that  "  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce insanity." 

We  are  not  able  to  treat  this  subject  scientifically 
it  is  one  that  is  the  speciality  of  another  profession  j  but 
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this  we  can  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  minds 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have  been 
injuriously  affected  by  their  separation  from  intercourse 
with  other  felons.  An  inquiry  shows  that  if  the  number 
of  insane  in  the  Penitentiary  is  proportionately  greater 
than  in  society  at  large  (which  we  do  not  know)  it  is 
certainly  not  greater  than  in  other  penal  institutions 
where  the  associate  system  of  confinement  is  practised. 

Because  a  prisoner  becomes  insane  in  his  cell,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  the  cell  that  makes  him  insane. 
Mortification  at  detection  and  conviction  may  operate 
to  produce  insanity  in  one  who  had  been  born  in  affluence, 
and  reared  with  respectable  persons;  reaction,  in  con- 
sequence of  withdrawal  from  active  and  perhaps  dissi- 
pated life.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  prison  life 
know  that  there  are  other  causes  for  insanity  as  opera- 
tive in  the  associate  as  in  the  separate  system.  And  it 
has  appeared  to  us  that  in  inquiring  for  the  cause  of 
insanity  of  a  prisoner,  people  fail  of  ascertaining  the 
true  cause,  by  supposing  that  nothing  but  imprisonment 
has  produced  that  which  is  only  more  fully  developed 
in  the  prison.  If  we  go  back  we  may,  perhaps,  find  in 
the  crime  for  which  the  criminal  is  suffering  an  evidence 
of  his  insanity.  Jostling  in  society,  passing  from  one 
business  to  another,  or  obstructed  from  social  intercourse 
by  excessive  devotion  to  one  kind  of  employment,  the 
peculiarities  of  language  and  conduct  escaped  close  cri- 
ticism ;  men  are  sometimes  said  to  be  "  odd,"  "  eccentric," 
"  given  up  to  business,"  "  oil — coal — money  making  is  on 
the  brain."  The  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  convict 
cell  may  not  make  the  unfortunate  man  worse,  but  it 
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will  enable  others  to  judge  more  correctly  of  his  mental 
condition,  and  failing  of  the  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  of 
numerous  associates,  by  whom  his  conduct  is  judged  only 
by  parts,  he  will  present  the  real  state  of  his  mind  for  a 
correct  judgment.  The  whirl  of  active  business  life 
made  his  plans  and  his  language  present  fair  combina- 
tions and  sound  deductions,  as  the  rapid  movement  of 
certain  toys  present  pleasant  combinations;  but  the  still- 
ness and  quiet  of  the  cell  show  the  poor  man's  mind 
broken,  as  the  resting  of  the  toy  exhibits  the  elements 
or  broken  figures  of  which  the  moving  picture  was 
composed. 

In  any  comparison  between  the  separate  (the  Penn- 
sylvania) system  and  the  Irish  convict  system,  it  is 
proper  to  recollect  that  one  great  argument  in  favor  of 
the  separate  system  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the 
convict  in  one  cell  of  the  Penitentiary  knows  nothing 
of  the  name,  condition,  or  crime  of  his  next  cell  neigh- 
bor ;  and  hence  the  "  amended"  and  discharged  convict 
is  not  in  danger  of  exposure  and  mortification  by  the 
enforced  association  of  some  "  Penitentiary  companion," 
while  the  ticket-of-leave  man,  who  is  trying  to  do  well, 
is  always  in  dread  of  being  discovered  by  some  com- 
panion of  his  "  second  stage,"  who  has  got  his  ticket-of- 
leave,  but  has  not  acquired  resolution  to  do  right.  This 
unfortunate  recognition  has  often  overcome,  and  almost 
as  often  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  man  who  had  tried 
to  do  well,  while  we  have  numerous  instances  of  men 
serving  in  the  same  factory,  the  same  iron  works,  in  the 
same  military  company  in  time  of  the  war,  and  enjoying 
considerable  intimacy  without  either  recognizing  in  the 
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other  his  fellow-prisoner  for  years  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. The  same  thing  has  occurred  with  men  who 
were  for  two  years  contemporaneously  confined  in  neigh- 
boring cells  in  the  County  Prison.  The  fact  became 
known  to  the  writer  hereof  through  the  reception,  by 
their  moral  instructor  in  this  city,  of  a  letter  from  each 
of  them,  who  were  in  the  same  regiment,  and  each  had 
the  same  thanks  to  return,  the  same  promise  to  make, 
and  above  all,  each  was  rejoicing  that  he  had  got  away 
from  companionship  with  bad  men,  and  was  where  no 
one  knew  that  he  had  ever  been  a  tenant  of  a  prison 
cell.  Yet  each  of  these  men  occupied  at  the  same  season 
a  cell  in  the  County  Prison,  the  one  having  cell  H.,  and 
the  other  K.,  and  were  visited  several  times  each  week 
by  the  same  moral  and  religious  instructor.  Surely  this 
is  a  most  important  result,  and  well  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  desire  to  have  the  prison  a  place 
of  improvement  as  well  as  of  punishment;  who  desire 
especially  that  the  repentant  and  discharged  convict 
shall  not  be  frightened  from  his  propriety  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  was  an  associate  in  vice  and  its 
punishment,  without  having  shared  in  the  repentance 
and  reformation. 

It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  alone  the  actual 
recognition  of  a  former  companion  in  crime  and  im- 
prisonment that  does  injury  to  the  repentant  offender, 
but  knowing  that  very  many  with  whom  he  was  in  daily 
and  nightly  intercourse  while  he  was  undergoing  punish- 
ment in  the  "  associate  system,"  or  the  "  second  stage" 
of  the  Irish  convict  system  are  abroad,  he  lives  an  un- 
settled life  wherever  he  may  be,  startled  at  every  ap- 
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proach  of  a  new  face,  lest  he  should  recognize  therein 
the  features  of  some  former  companion,  who  might  dis- 
turb all  of  his  plans  for  good  conduct,  and  drive  him 
from  the  home  in  which  his  new  virtues  were  taking 
root,  and  where  his  resolutions  of  good  were  beginning 
to  be  realized.  "The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an 
officer ;"  but  it  is  not  arrest  that  the  discharged  convict 
dreads,  it  is  exposure,  or  its  terrible  alternative  of  re- 
newed crime. 

We  have  thus,  "  in  passing,"  noticed  one  point  of  great 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  separate  and  asso- 
ciate system,  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Irish  convict 
system.  One  can  scarcely  overrate  the  value  of  the 
result  of  separate  confinement  upon  the  discharged 
convict. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  views  of  the  import- 
ance of  carefully  carrying  out  a  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  have  rarely  heard 
of  any  system  more  admirably  administered  than  is  the 
Irish  system,  as  it  is  now  presented  for  public  considera- 
tion and  approval. 

IS  THE  IRISH  CONVICT  SYSTEM  PRACTICABLE 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  ? 

That  is  an  important  question. 

To  carry  out  the  Irish  system  in  this  State,  there  must 
be  prisons  constructed  for  the  "first  stage,"  with  means 
for  confinement  and  labor  such  as  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  And  the  "  second  stage,"  seems  to  be  equally  un- 
adapted  to  any  building  or  situation  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. And  the  " third"  or  what  is  called  the  " inter- 
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mediate  stage,"  has  nothing  analagous  in  this  country. 
And  the  "fourth  stage,"  that  is  ticket-of-leave,  would  be 
without  effect  upon  the  convict  as  the  different  laws  of 
our  several  States,  and  the  ease  of  changing  position, 
would  enable  the  "  ticket-of-leave"  man  to  renew  his  de- 
predations upon  society  with  little  or  no  chance  of  de- 
tection ;  his  ticket-of  leave  would  enable  him  to  leave  the 
county  or  State  in  which  his  former  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, but  would  do  little  towards  preventing  his 
felonies,  or  securing  his  arrest. 

There  is  no  police  in  this  country  equal  to  the  neces- 
sities which  would  be  created  by  the  use  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave.  Men  do  not  bear  their  tickets-of-leave  upon 
their  forehead,  like  a  Phylactery,  nor  suffer  it  to  depend 
from  the  coat-breast,  like  an  order  of  nobility.  The 
ticket  will  serve  to  assist  the  bearer,  should  he  be  re- 
cognized by  some  who  knew  of  his  crimes,  or  had  seen 
him  in  punishment,  and  it  might  thus  prevent  his  for- 
cible restoration  to  the  prison  which  he  had  recently 
occupied.  But  the  convict  will  not,  under  other  circum- 
stances, exhibit  the  badge  of  existing  allegiance  to  a 
penitentiary ;  and  he  may  depredate  at  large  with  the 
proof  of  his  reformation  in  his  pocket.  It  is  true  that  he 
will  not  be  more  free  to  travel  and  to  do  wrong  than 
those  who  have  not  been  arrested,  but  he  will  travel, 
and  ma}'  depredate  with  all  the  experience  of  his  former 
life,  and  all  the  instruction  of  his  prison  association,  and 
will  be  doing  these  and  other  wrongs  in  the  very  time 
which  was  presented  to  him  for  prison  discipline. 

We  note,  as  one  very  strong  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  the  "  Irish  convict  system"  in  this  country,  the  almost 
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impossibility  of  using  the  ticket-of-leave.  The  want  of 
a  police  to  keep  the  "  ticket-of-leave  man"  under  the 
surveillance  necessary  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  ticket 
useful  to  him  without  being  dangerous  to  the  community. 

On  this  view  of  the  subject  two  points  present  them- 
selves. Ireland  is  small,  geographically  considered,  and 
the  ticket-of-leave  man  is  easily  watched,  and  his  move- 
ments noted.  Should  he  cross  the  Channel  to  Great 
Britain,  he  would  be  almost  as  well  known  and  as  care- 
fully watched  as  if  he  were  in  Ireland.  Should  he  use 
his  freedom  and  come  to  the  United  States,  as  it  is  said 
most  of  that  class  of  persons  desire  to  do,  and  as  many 
of  them  really  do,  then  not  only  does  the  necessity  of 
surveillance  cease,  but  all  responsibility  is  shifted,  and 
the  ticket-of-leave  man  finds  a  refuge  from  watchfulness 
and  suspicion,  and  thus  the  country  is  freed  from  his 
presence. 

But  in  this  country  the  "  ticket-of-leave  man,"  seeks 
for  no  means  or  opportunity  for  emigration.  There  is 
no  where  else  to  go  (of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  man,  who  returns  to  bad  habits,  many  of 
them,  we  hope,  intend  to  do  well  and  carry  out  their  in- 
tention ;)  but  for  the  bad,  we  say  there  is  no  where  else 
to  go.  Dismissed  from  the  Penitentiary  in  Auburn, 
with  his  ticket-of-leave  well  concealed,  he  could  go  to 
New  York  city,  and  be  as  safe  from  the  police  as  if  he 
had  always  been  honest,  or,  if  remembered  there,  and 
watched,  he  has  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  within 
a  day's  ride ;  and  even  should  there  be  some  understand- 
ing between  the  police  forces  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  so  as 
to  expose  the  "  ticket-of-leave  man"  to  an  unpleasant 
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surveillance,  he  can  retreat  to  the  West.  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  may  conceal  him,  or  if 
these  fail,  the  Pacific  and  its  slopes  may  afford  him  re- 
fuge and  prey ;  and  "  the  ticket-of-leave"  man  would 
have  a  world  before  him  where  to  choose,  without  the 
necessity  of  leaving  a  country  so  ample  as  to  allow  him 
scamper-room  for  a  lifetime. 

The  Irish  convict  system  gets  clear  of  liberated  con- 
victs by  enabling  them  to  leave  the  country  where  they 
would  be  known  and  marked,  and  to  find  a  refuge  where 
at  least  the  good  people  of  the  Green  Isle  would  not 
suffer  by  the  abuse  of  ticket-of-leave  freedom,  and  the 
English  Government  would  not  be  taxed  for  their  sup- 
port, while  the  "  ticket-of-leave"  in  this  country  would 
only  send  the  bad  of  one  State  to  renew  their  felonies 
in  another. 

The  use  of  a  ticket-of-leave  is  to  allow  a  convict  who 
has  served  out  a  part  of  his  sentence  to  show  that  he  has 
been  lawfully  set  at  large,  should  he  be  arrested  as  an 
escaped  felon ;  but  as  that  ticket-of-leave  shows  him  to 
have  been  convicted  of  felony,  he  will,  of  course,  seldom 
exhibit  it  to  any  one. 

Not  only  is  there  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  more 
police  authority,  more  policemen  employed  in  both 
Islands  than  we  shall  ever  see  in  this  country;  but 
there  is  there  a  full  correspondence  among  the  police, 
and  a  general  concurrence  of  authority  not  known,  not 
possible,  indeed,  in  this  country;  and,  consequently,  the 
released  convict  has  every  thing  to  fear  in  that  country, 
should  he  expose  himself  to  re-arrest,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  police  is  sparse,  and  there  is  very 
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little  in  common  between  those  of  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

Again,  authority  lacks  respect  in  this  country.  We  will 
not  pursue  that  idea ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not 
in  this  country  that  habitual  regard  for  public  authority 
which  is  found  in  Europe,  and  consequently  there  is  less 
fear  of  that  authority,  whether  that  fear  has  reference 
to  the  chance  of  detection,  or,  if  detected,  then  to  the 
chance  of  punishment. 

The  New  York  Report,  to  which  we  have  referred 
with  great  respect,  (the  utter  failure  of  the  New  York 
prison  system  being  evident,)  suggests  the  adoption  of 
the  "  Irish  Convict  System."  But  that  system  would  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  new  buildings,  at  immense  cost, 
and  finally,  or  rather  consecutively,  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  farms.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  New  York  higher  prisons  sug- 
gest by  way  of  remedy ;  but  we  think  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  Pennsylvania  is  not  prepared  to  erect  experi- 
mental buildings  at  a  great  cost,  when  the  system  upon 
which  her  Penitentiaries  are  built  and  conducted  is  op- 
posed chiefly  by  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  test- 
ing the  efficacy  of  that  system,  and  seem  to  present  and 
commend  other  systems  chiefly  because  the  old  castles, 
convents  and  charity-houses  enable  them  to  coop  up  in 
crowds  their  recently  convicted,  but  fail  of  space  and  con- 
venience to  continue  them  through  a  sufficient  term  for 
improvement. 

Before  closing  our  paper,  we  wish  to  state  distinctly 
that  we  have  received  from  no  papers  on  prison  disci- 
pline more  pleasure  than  we  have  derived  from  those  in 
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the  New  York  Report.  They  are  ably  written ;  they 
denote  a  heart  in  the  work ;  and  if  we  did  not  know  of 
a  better  system,  or  a  system  better  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we 
should  say  that  the  "  Irish  Convict  System,"  as  presented 
by  the  New  York  Society  for  adoption  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  not  only  worthy  of  consideration,  but 
really  deserving  of  adoption  in  other  States. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  better  system  than  that 
which  has  its  initial  point  near  Dublin.  The  "  Irish 
System"  commences  with  separate  confinement,  and 
illustrates,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  advantage  of  that  system, 
but  it  defeats  the  ends  which  that  system  proposes  and 
secures  when  fully  practised,  by  resorting,  in  the  second 
stage,  to  the  congregate  system,  and  continuing  through 
all  the  imprisonment,  the  means  by  which  convicts  may 
cultivate  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  strengthen 
resolution  to  renew  depredation  when  released. 

What  has  rendered  the  Irish  Convict  System  so  prac- 
ticable, is  the  circumstance  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  peculiar  to  that  country,  or  to  some  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  What  has  made  the  Irish  Convict 
System  so  successful,  is  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  administered.  The  appointments  of  all 
kinds — Inspectors,  Directors,  the  Governor,  the  Keeper, 
the  teachers,  and  the  religious  instructors,  all  receive 
their  appointments  and  hold  their  places  without  regard 
to  party  politics.  The  clergymen  represent  the  three 
great  theological  divisions  of  the  country,  viz,,  Catholic, 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian. 

Thus  the  business  of  conducting  a  prison  is  raised 
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from  the  drudgery  of  keeping  close,  and  imposing  and 
enforcing  tasks,  to  the  dignity  of  making  that  close  keep- 
ing the  great  means  of  moral  and  mental  improvement, 
and  rendering  the  imposition  and  enforcement  of  tasks 
the  means  of  future  usefulness.  Certainly  the  Irish 
Convict  System  has  shown  itself  greatly  useful  in  that 
connection  and  to  that  end. 

But  keeping  in  view  the  difference  in  the  habits  of 
the  people,  the  circumstances  of  the  countries,  and  espe- 
cially the  difference  in  extent  of  territory,  and  the  effect 
of  that  difference  on  the  operation  of  prison  system,  we 
have  to  offer  an  opinion,  that  in  all  respects  the  great 
system  of  prison  discipline  adopted  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  this  State,  is  of  all  others  in  the  world  the 
best,  and  the  results  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
close  observers  that  all  that  could  be  rationally  expected 
from  the  discipline  of  great  offenders  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  the  system  to  that  prison;  and  those 
who  are  most  intimate  with  the  interior  workings  of  the 
Institutiojia^d  have  possessed  and  used  opportunities 
to  test  the  benefit  of  the  system  as  illustrated  in  the 
subsequent  conduct  and  condition  of  those  who  have 
been  its  enforced  inmates,  declare  that,  if  all  their  san- 
guine expectations,  formed  before  they  had  studied 
the  circumstances  of  felons,  had  not  been  realized, 
they  are  almost  astonished  at  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
application  of  the  system,  now  that  they  possess  the  means 
of  judging  of  the  great  difficulty  of  reforming  a  convict. 

We  see  in  the  details  of  the  proceedings  in  the  prisons 
for  Irish  convicts,  means  for  improving  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  convict;  and  we  wish  to  express  our 
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hearty  approval  of  the  means  used  in  the  Irish  prisons 
to  make  better  the  miserable  people  who  have  to  serve 
therein  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  unless  the  term  be 
a  little  shortened  by  the  proof  which  they  can  give  of 
amended  principles. 

But  while  we  laud  these  plans,  and,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  thank  those  who  officially  or  voluntarily  pro- 
mote the  good  work,  we  have  to  say  in  the  first  place, 
that  much  of  what  is  practised  in  the  Irish  convict  cell, 
and  is  so  warmly  and  so  fully  applauded,  is  also  prac- 
tised in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  with 
equally  good  effect ;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  what  has  been  practised  in  the  Irish  con- 
vict prisons,  and  in  them  alone,  with  such  signal  bene- 
fits to  the  outgoing  prisoner,  and  through  him  to  society, 
is  better  adapted  to  and  more  practicable  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  than  it  is  in  the  prisons 
of  Ireland.  Of  course  we  do  pot  allude  to  the  associa- 
tion of  convicts  in  the  second  and  third  stages  in  Ire- 
land, nor  the  "  ticket-of-leave,"  which  is  the  fourth 
stage,  as  adapted  to  our  prisons. 

The  use  of  marks,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Irish 
system,  and  the  opportunity  of  shortening  the  period  of 
imprisonment  by  good  conduct,  are  even  more  suited  to 
the  Pennsylvania  than  to  the  Irish  system.  Indeed,  an 
Act  of  Assembly  of  this  State  directed  the  Keepers  of 
the  Penitentiaries  and  Prisons  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  conduct  of  convicts,  and  to  permit  a  certain  degree 
of  improvement  to  work  a  shortening  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Court.  The  law  was  regarded  as 
including  the  cases  of  those  in  prison  at  the  time  of  its 
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passage,  and,  from  that  and  some  other  causes,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Court  as  unconstitutional,  whether  that 
was  the  exact  point  made  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
can  pass  a  law  authorizing  sentences  so  to  run  as  to  be 
shortened  by  the  good  conduct  of  the  convict ;  and  if 
the  law  to  which  we  allude  be  not  sufficient,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ex  post  facto  character  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, or  from  other  causes,  a  bill  could  be  easily 
framed  that  would  meet  the  case.  And  with  that  in 
operation,  one  great  point,  perhaps  the  most  important 
point  of  the  Irish  system,  (regarded  as  separately  from  its 
execution,)  would  be  attained. 

The  great  objection  to  the  "  Irish  Convict  System"  is 
the  association  of  the  convicts,  an  association  which  is 
permitted  where  there  are  with  them  no  restraints  of 
authority,  and  a  word  or  a  sign  of  an  old  offender  might 
awaken  in  the  heart  of  the  half-repentant  felon  a  love 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  being  punished,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  use  all  means  to  complete  the  work  of  mischief 
which  he  left  unfinished  when  at  liberty. 

To  us  it  seems  a  terribly  retrograde  step  to  go  back 
to  the  associate  system.  All  the  reports  that  we  read 
from  Great  Britain  touching  prison  discipline,  concur  in 
the  statement  that  jwt  in  proportion  to  the  entire  sepa- 
ration of  the  convicts  is  the  chance  for  improvement.  Every 
where  we  have  the  testimony  of  discharged  prisoners, 
that  their  resolutions  of  good  have  been  weakened  by 
association,  and  their  attempts  at  well-doing  when  dis- 
charged, have  been  frustrated  by  the  intrusion  of  their 
old  prison  companions. 
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Prisoners  we  know  are  fond  of  association,  (generally, 
not  always,)  and  are  anxious  to  show  how  strong  they 
are  in  their  new  resolves.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
strengthen  their  newly-formed  resolutions,  than  to  ex- 
pose them  to  a  too  early  trial,  almost  insuring  the  very 
evil  against  which  the  trial  was  intended  to  guard. 

"  Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 
First  thy  obedience." 

It  is  said  that  the  "  stages"  of  imprisonment  in  Ireland 
serve  to  accustom  the  prisoner  to  liberty.  Why,  he 
knows  well  enough  what  liberty  is ;  he  has  enjoyed  it 
even  to  licentiousness.  He  knows  what  the  world  and 
what  society  are.  What  he  needs  is  separation  from  the 
world  and  from  the  kind  of  society  in  which  he  mingled, 
and  in  which  he  earned  a  place  in  the  prison.  He  has 
seen  enough  of  the  very  men  with  whom  in  this  pro- 
gressive stage  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  associate.  What 
he  needs  is  the  companionship  of  the  good,  not  to  be 
preached  to  always,  but  to  feel  that  what  is  said  and 
done  is  correct,  and  may  be  imitated,  because  it  is  said 
or  done  by  the  good.  Let  his  moral  strength  be  ac- 
quired in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  amid  sights  and  per- 
sons that  are  unassociated  with  past  evil.  Let  him  feel 
that  he  is  by  virtue,  working  out  his  early  discharge 
from  prison,  and  by  separate  confinement,  assuring  to 
himself  in  liberty,  a  certainty  of  not  having  his  crime 
proclaimed,  and  its  punishment  made  a  hindrance  to  fu- 
ture good. 

A  strong  tendency  to  adopt  or  approve  some  substi- 
tute for  the  system  of  separate  confinement  is  found  in 
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the  minds  of  many  excellent  persons,  earnest  seekers 
for  the  best  system,  and  devoted  advocates  of  what  they 
think  right.  And  this  great  error  arises  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  what  constitutes  the  separate  system. 
They  confound  the  separate  with  the  solitary  system,  and 
dwell  upon  cruelties  and  bad  consequences  of  secluding 
a  human  being  from  all  association  with  his  fellow-man, 
and  shutting  him  out  from  the  view  of  the  "  human  face 
divine." 

The  convict,  in  separate  confinement,  is  only  separated 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  and  all  intercourse  of  any  kind,  with 
them.  But  that  is  not  solitude.  Frequently  each  day 
he  sees  the  keepers.  Every  day  he  may  converse  with 
the  stated  religious  and  moral  instructor;  and  he  may 
have  constant  intercourse,  almost  continued  companion- 
ship with  some  of  those  who  voluntarily  visit  his  cell 
to  promote  his  good.  Of  whatever  crime  he  may 
have  been  convicted,  the  law  of  this  State  opens  his 
prison-door  to  any  and  to  every  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society ;  and  his 
friends  and  relations  of  good  character  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  visit  him.  Surely  that  is  not  solitary. 

The  convict  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania may  have  just  as  much  good  society,  just  as  many 
moral  instructors,  just  as  much  moral  instruction  as  the 
convicts  in  the  Irish  Penitentiaries.  The  convict  here 
may  prefer  the  out  door  liberty  of  the  Irish  system,  but 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  (as  the  lawyers  say)  that  it 
is  the  punishment  and  the  reformation  of  the  convict  that 
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are  the  object  of  imprisonment,  and  not  the  gratification 
of  his  wishes. 

Every  advantage  to  a  convict  attainable  in  the  Irish 
system  is  as  easily  obtained  in  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, with  many,  very  many  securities  for  the  future 
well-doing  of  the  convict.  The  only  exception  we  notice 
to  this  is  the  fixed  plan,  in  Ireland,  of  assuring  to  the 
convict  the  means  and  opportunity  of  shortening  his  im- 
prisonment. That,  in  a  small  degree,  exists  in  our  laws, 
but  further  legislation  is  required  to  make  it  effective 
and  sufficient. 

What  Pennsylvania  needs  is,  First,  A  plan  for  making 
all  the  prisons  of  the  State  from  the  Penitentiaries  to  the 
County  Prisons,  directly  responsible  and  accountable 
to  the  Government  of  the  State,  with  such  a  connection 
in  system  and  administration,  as  will  give  to  each  the 
benefit  of  any  improvement  which  may,  by  better  ad- 
ministration, be  effected  in  others. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement  has  been  tried, 
and  is  approved  ;  and  many  of  the  county  prisons  are 
.now  constructed  for  the  separate  confinement  of  their 
prisoners.  The  county  prison  in  this  city  only  needs 
additional  cells  to  restore  its  administration  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania system. 

Second.  We  need  an  extension  of  the  separate  system, 
and  the  watchfulness  and  devotion  which  shall  ensure 
a  full  and  perfect  accord  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State ; 
and  we  need  such  an  administration  of  each  Peniten- 
tiary and  prison,  as  that  which  commends  to  so  large 
approval  the  Irish  Convict  System. 

It  is  vain  to  talk  of  systems  without  including  careful 
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administration.  It  is  useless  to  compare  one  system 
with  another,  without  regarding  the  effect  of  adminis- 
tration on  the  character  of  each  system ;  and  in  com- 
p'aring  one  system  with  another,  it  is  of  vast  importance 
to  know  all  the  circumstances  by  which  the  administra- 
tion of  each  is  effected. 

In  comparing  the  Irish  system  with  any  system  in  the 
United  States  we  must,  to  satisfy  ourselves  or  others, 
understand  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  We  must  understand 
the  vast  difference  in  the  respect  for,  or  fear  of,  authority, 
and  that  in  the  same  person  living  in  Ireland  or  emi- 
grating to  the  United  States. 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  difference  between  ticket- 
of-leave  men  in  Ireland,  and  the  same  class  of  ex-felons 
in  this  country,  we  must  appreciate  the  ease  with  which 
the  "  ticket-of-leave  men"  get  away  from  the  surveillance 
of  Ireland  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States,  or,  rather, 
we  should  say,  the  facility  with  which  Ireland  gets  rid 
of  her  ticket-of-leave  men  by  emigration,  and  the  im- 
probability that  our  own  rogues,  or  our  imported  "  ticket- 
of-leave"  men  will  quit  the  country  for  any  field  of  action, 
and  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any  other,  so  ample, 
so  productive,  so  safe. 

In  presenting  a  statement  of  what  is  called  the  Irish 
system,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
we  have  felt  the  want  of  "  statistics."  We  sought  for 
them  in  vain.  Figures  tell  well  in  an  argument  where 
numbers  are  concerned,  for  it  is  presumable  that  those 
who  would  form  an  opinion  upon  the  comparative  merits 
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of  the  two  systems,  desire  to  use  their  judgment  upon  the 
established  claims  of  each  party  to  preference,  founded 
upon  its  success  in  the  object  for  which  it  is  established. 
Which  system  produces  the  most  good,  which  the  nearest 
fulfills  the  great  object  of  penal  laws,  by  making  the  trans- 
gressor feel  that  his  way  is  hard;  and,  most  of  all,  which  the 
nearest  accomplishes  the  great  work  of  sanctified  huma- 
nity, by  improving  the  morals  and  mending  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners.  Figures  might  help  us  here ;  but  we  do 
not  find  any  tabular  statement  of  the  final  results  of  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  Irish  system.  They 
must  exist,  of  course. 

We  find  an  extract  from  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Irish  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Irish  Convict 
System,  which  says  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1856  to  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  re-commitments 
for  those  discharged  were  12.44  per  cent.  The  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  this  State  gives  the  number  of  convicts 
re-committed  under  the  Pennsylvania  System  from  Oc- 
tober 25,  18-9  to  October  25,  1867,  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  as  amounting  to  only  10.13  per  cent.,  on 
persons  discharged  and  liable  to  re-commitment.  This 
result  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  will  be  found  set  forth 
at  large  in  a  previous  paper  in  this  Journal ;  and  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  invite  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  re-commitment,  and  to  show  that  it 
is  in  effect  much  greater,  much  more  in  favor  of  the 
Pennsylvaniasystem  than  appears  from  the  naked  figures 

The  Irish  system  is  new,  and  many  even  of  its  first 
prisoners  could  scarcely  have  accomplished  their  full 
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term,  certainly,  scarcely  had  time  to  get  into  "  difficulty," 
if  their  improvement  had  anything  like  permanency  in 
its  character. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  has  been  in  operation  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  a  large  number  of  its  graditates  have  had 
time  to  regain  their  lost  position  in  criminal  society,  and 
to  be  restored  to  their  alma  mater,  the  Penitentiary. 

Third.  Especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Irish 
Penitentiaries  receive  none  for  a  less  term  than  five 
years,  and  a  large  proportion  for  ten  and  fifteen  years. 
While  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  the  recipient  of  con- 
victs sentenced  to  one  year,  two  years,  three  years, 
five  years,  and  upwards,  thus  the  prisoners  of  short 
terms  supplying  a  large  number  to  be  recommitted,  if 
the  administration  of  the  system  should  not  improve 
their  morals. 

Fourth.  Those  most  likely  to  be  recommitted  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  ticket-of  leave  prevails,  rarely  remain  in 
their  own  country  after  they  have,  by  the  use  of  their 
"ticket,"  by  any  means  gained  sufficient  to  pay  their 
way  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  while  those  dis- 
charged from  our  Penitentiaries,  if  not  thoroughly  im- 
proved, must  pursue  their  bad  calling  where  they  are 
likely  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  Penitentiary,  and 
thus  swell  the  percentage  of  recommitments. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  great  influx  into  our  prisons 
of  English  and  Irish,  men  and  women,  convicted  of 
"  shoplifting,"  picking  pockets,  and  kindred  crimes.  As 
these  persons  of  course  profess  their  innocence,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  were  their  antecedents  at  home, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  graduates  of  peni- 
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tentiaries  there,  and  holders  of  tickets-of-leave.  The 
freedom  with  which  one  or  two  of  the  female  prisoners 
of  that  class  spoke  to  some  of  the  Inspectors  in  this  city 
proved  that  they  were  ticket  of-leave  women,  and  their 
case  was  so  similar  in  all  respects  to  some  other  convicts, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  gradu- 
ates of  one  school,  if  not  all  classmates  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. 

If  the  class  of  "  ticket-of-leave"  immigrants  mentioned 
above,  that  crowd  the  cells  of  our  prisons,  do  not  swell 
the  percentage  of  re-commitments  at  the  Penitentiary, 
increasing  the  count,  their  leaving  Europe  to  ply  their 
calling  here  certainly  diminishes  the  percentage  of 
re  commitments  in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain,  whence 
they  came. 

The  leading  feature,  the  grand  point  in  the  Irish  con- 
vict system,  is  what  is  called  the  "  mark  system,  devised, 
it  is  said,  by  Captain  Alexander  Machowochie.  This 
mark  system  consists  in  keeping  an  exact  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  convict,  and  allowing  him  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marks,  "  good  for  every  day's  good  conduct,"  and 
placing  against  his  name  "  bad  marks"  for  violation  of 
rules ;  and  these  marks  are  also  used  with  reference  to 
the  labor  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment is  shortened  definitely  by  the  amount  of  the  good 
marks,  or  he  is  detained  to  or  towards  the  full  term  of 
his  sentence  in  proportion  as  his  bad  marks  balance  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  good.  This  general  principle  is 
exactly  that  which  pervades  certain  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges  in  this  country.  •  In  this  city  the 
merits  of  pupils  are  proclaimed  by  the  number  and 
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character  of  their  "  marks,"  and  in  the  public  schools 
these  constitute  the  claim,  or  the  evidences  of  the  claim 
for  candidateship  to  the  High  School.  Undoubtedly  this 
mode  of  noting  the  conduct  and  labor  of  prisoners — that 
is,  the  adaptation  of  the  mark  system  to  Penitentiaries — 
is  good,  and  is  productive  of  good ;  it  holds  up  hope, 
and  it  satisfies  not  merely  the  officers  of  the  prison,  but 
the  prisoner  himself,  that  he  is  capable  of  good. 

We  ought  to  add,  also,  that  on  examining  the  report 
of  the  large  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  Scotland,  we 
find  mention  made  of  the  use  of  the  mark  system  as  ap- 
plied to  labor,  but  not  to  conduct.  Yet  it  appears  that 
bad  conduct  diminishes  the  value  of  good  marks  for  labor. 
In  the  large  prisons  of  both  England  and  Scotland  there 
seems  to  be  only  a  partial  adoption  of  the  great  princi- 
ple of  the  Irish  Convict  System,  and  hence  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  system  in  these  prisons  is  defective,  and 
the  good  eifects  diminished.  It  is  true  also  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  most  of  the  prisons  are  remains  of  build- 
ings erected  for  some  other  uses,  or  on  the  old  (want  of) 
plan ;  and  here  the  adaptation  of  the  house  to  the  new 
purpose  is  very  incomplete,  and  we  may  as  well  add  that 
almost  every  system  in  Great  Britain,  however  beneficial 
its  object,  and  how  new  may  be  the  views  of  the  author, 
is,  in  its  application,  made  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  place,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  so  much 
error;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  Irish  Convict  System  is 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  only  a  partial  improve- 
ment, and  what  is  considered  as  its  success  in  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  convictions,  is  less  due  to  its  power 
to  improve  the  convict,  and  return  him  to  society  as  a 
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useful  member,  than  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland  and  other  countries,  which  induce  the  ticket-of- 
leave  man  that  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
Irish  Convict  System  to  leave  that  home  where  a  repeti- 
tion of  felony  might  subject  him  to  additional  discipline, 
to  find  another  home,  where  there  are  fewer  chances  of 
detection,  and  where  punishment  consequent  upon  con- 
viction would  be  modified  by  the  consideration  of  the 
first  offence. 

We  approve  of  much  of  the  Irish  Convict  System 
of  discipline.  But  we  say  again,  that  the  advantages 
thereof  would  be  doubled  to  the  prisoner  if  the  "  marks" 
and  "  gradations"  were  used  in  an  institution  where  each 
prisoner  could  be  kept  separate  from  every  other  con- 
vict, and  made  to  modify  his  punishment  by  the  charac- 
ter of  his  conduct  and  the  result  of  his  labor.  We  see 
a  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  with  perfect 
impartiality,  but  it  can  be  done ;  if  it  is  done  in  Dublin, 
it  can  be  done  in  Philadelphia.  But  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  public  security,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  let  not  the  tenants  of  our 
penitentiary  cells  be  sent  forth,  even  though  credited 
with  thousands  of  marks  for  good  conduct  and  good 
work,  to  meet  the  allurements  of  prison  companions,  or 
to  live  in  the  hourly  apprehension  of  detection  and  ex- 
posure. The  pride  of  the  man  in  his  newly-established 
credit  may  be  to  some  of  less  consideration,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  a  felon,  but  the  pride  of  the  man,  with  the  pride, 
character  and  prospects  of  his  children,  appeals  to  the 
best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Let  the  door  of  the 
Penitentiary,  as  it  closes  upon  the  convicted  felon,  shut 
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him  close  from  all  association  with  bad  companions. 
Let  the  door  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  it  opens  to  send 
forth  the  repentant  and  reformed  man,  permit  no  know- 
ledge of  repented  errors  to  follow  him — no  fellow-prisoner 
to  haunt  his  steps  and  destroy  his  plans  of  good. 

Give  us  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  all  the  aids  of 
philanthropy  and  religion  with  which  the  Irish  system 
is  supplied,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  nothing  need  be 
added  but  those  future  improvements  which  success  shall 
from  time  to  time  suggest. 

$5i£=*  And  may  a  good  Providence  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  of  attempting  to  coin  money  out  of  the  crimes 
of  our  fellow  beings,  by  sacrificing  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  our  prisoners  to  the  desire  of  making 
a  prison  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit.  In  this  matter  at 
least  we  "  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 


FOREIGN  REPORTS. 

We  have  received  the  Prison  Reports  from  Great 
Britain.  They  contain  the  usual  details,  and  show  that 
whatever  is  done  has  with  it  a  system,  and  the  reports 
are  all  so  connected  and  so  correspondent,  that  a  single 
glance  at  the  tables  shows  what  has  been  done  in  every 
prison  in  England  and  Scotland. 

England,  perhaps  more  than  any  country,  is  wedded 
to  the  past.  She  considers  many  habits  as  privileges, 
and  is  cautious  how  she  disturbs  them.  A  great  pres- 
sure is  required  to  change  any  plan,  and  even  the  new 
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scheme  may  be  ruined  by  the  large  amount  of  elements 
which  love  for  the  past  brought  over  from  the  predeces- 
sor. In  prison  matters  England  seems  much  more  in- 
clined to  try  to  make  existing  means  do  the  work  which 
new  discoveries  suggest,  and  adaptation  rather  than  full 
change  is  the  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  prison  im- 
provement in  Great  Britain. 

The  Committees  of  Parliament  report  what  the  Gover- 
nors and  Inspectors  of  "  Gaols"  and  Penitentiaries  de- 
clare, viz.,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  isolation  of  a 
prisoner  from  his  fellow  convicts  are  the  chances  and 
hopes  of  his  improvement.  Let  us  rather  say  that  iso- 
lation is  the  means  of  improvement.  The  local  authori- 
ties, induced  by  the  cost  in  the  changes  of  structure,  and 
the  deficiency  in  the  buildings  for  variety  in  occupation 
for  the  inmates,  adhere  to  most  of  their  old  system,  and 
express  confidence  in  some  which  lack  the  very  ingre- 
dients upon  which  hope  of  success  was  proclaimed.  The 
truth  is,  that  people  see  and  feel  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  punishing  the  violators  of  the  laws,  and  they  think 
that  the  remedy  for  all  the  evil  is  to  keep  down  the  cost, 
whatever  may  become  of  the  culprit.  The  influence  of 
reformation  on  society  at  large  must  of  course  be  remote, 
and  what  is  remote  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  present ; 
and  the  consideration  of  how  the  convict  may  be  pun- 
ished at  the  least  expense  to  society,  takes  the  place  of 
the  idea  of  how  he  may  be  improved  to  the  greatest  moral 
good  of  society. 

The  expenses  of  the  prison  are  diminished  by  the 
congregated  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  the  future  injury 
of  society  secured  by  the  plans  of  future  mischief  which 
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the  congregated  system  permits  the  prisoner  to  devise 
and  promulgate. 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  provided  for  in 
the  English  and  Scotch  prisons,  and  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters  are  employed  and  paid ;  but  the  love  of 
preaching  to  congregations  defeats  the  great  objects  of 
employing  a  preacher,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  in  his  classes  something  is  learned 
in  spite  of  his  caution,  which  will  perpetuate  his  em- 
ployment. 

The  admirable  system  of  reporting  to  a  particular 
State  officer  the  condition  of  each  prison  in  the  king- 
dom, is  in  full  operation,  and  immense  good  results 
therefrom. 

FRANCE. 

The  Reports  from  France  are  interesting,  as  showing 
the  good  operation  of  the  relation  between  all  the  penal 
houses  of  the  Empire.  There  seems  to  be  no  new  fea- 
ture in  the  prison  government  of  the  country.  The 
existing  system  is  well  administered,  and  the  system  of 
correspondence  is  almost  perfect. 

The  influence  of  the  Government  of  France  upon  all 
the  deportments  insures  perfect  details,  and  hence  an  ad- 
mirable administration.  If  the  system  of  imprisonment 
was  equal  to  that  of  administration,  France  would,  of  all 
countries,  undoubtedly  present  the  best  national  plan 
of  dealing  with  public  offenders. 

We  have  marked  for  comment  some  papers  prepared 
by  M.  L.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  from  a  periodical  in 
Paris,  but  our  comments  upon  the  "  Irish  Convict  Sys- 
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tern"  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  M.,  especially  as  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
Ireland  a  part  of  his  scheme. 

Mr.  M.,  in  the  Essays,  to  which  we  allude,  makes 
some  mistakes  in  referring  the  Penitentiary  system  of 
Pennsylvania. 

From  M.  Marsargy  we  have  received  a  volume  of 
about  235  pages,  containing  his  views  of  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  bad  boys.  He  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  for  lads  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
But  it  is  evident  that  children  removed  from  the  care 
and  watchfulness  of  their  parents,  must,  when  they 
leave  the  place  of  correction,  whether  it  be  colony  or 
prison,  require  some  helping  hand,  some  watchful  e}7e, 
and  hence  Mr.  M.  encourages  the  formation  of  societies 
to  aid  the  discharged  prisoner,  or  the  lad  who  has 
served  out  his  time  in  a  colony.  There  was  the  great 
secret  of  success. 

Mr.  M.  recommends  "  separate"  or  "  cellular"  confine- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  a  sentence.  As  he  is  speaking 
of  the  punishment  of  children,  we  shall  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  him,  referring  our  readers  to  our 
remarks  on  the  "  Irish  convict  system"  in  that  particular, 
but  we  cannot  forbear  to  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  Mr.  Masargy's  remarks  upon  the  efficacy  of  sepa- 
rate confinement.  He  says : 

"  The  cell  alone,  I  repeat  it,  permits  the  prisoner, 
in  silence  and  isolation,  to  examine  his  own  heart,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  the  thousand 
disturbing  causes  abroad  had  stilled.  Then,  all  alone, 
it  permits  good  counsel  and  religious  instruction  to  act 
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efficaciously  upon  the  guilty  soul,  and  to  prepare  therein 
a  commencement  of  regeneration ;  finally,  the  solitary 
cell  alone  permits  the  repentant  convict  to  yield  to  bene- 
ficial influences,  safe  from  all  false  shame  and  revolting 
pride." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  have  said  anything 
more  or  better  in  favor  of  the  Penitentiary  System  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  must  be  mentioned,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  M.  means  as  soon  as  separate  dealing  with  the  con- 
vict has  begun  to  produce  its  good  results,  to  cease  the 
lesson,  and  open  the  cell,  and  put  the  pupil  into  the 
congregate  imprisonment.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  able,  the  amiable,  and  the  learned  philanthropist 
whose  words  we  have  translated  when  we  say,  that  the 
provision  for  "  association"  as  soon  as  the  benefit  of 
"  isolation"  begins  to  appear,  seems  to  bear  with  it  some- 
thing of  a  scheme  to  insure  to  society  all  the  evil  of  bad 
association,  and  to  perpetuate  the  work  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. Were  it  the  object  of  imprisonment  to  per- 
petuate imprisonment,  we  do  not  see  how  the  end  could 
be  better  attained.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  realize  the  old 
scandal  upon  tinkers,  that  they  so  did  their  work  as  to 
ensure  an  early  call  for  repairs.  And  yet  Mr.  Marsangy 
is  a  sound,  hearty  philanthropist,  zealous  and  constant 
in  good  efforts,  and  would  not  for  the  world,  or  from 
pride  of  opinion,  advocate  that  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  right. 
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OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM  SHIPPEN,  M.  D. 

The  Society  has,  in  its  annual  publication,  expressed 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  its 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Shippen  wished,  and  uttered  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  once  more 
to  that  philanthropic  labor  which  occupied  so  much  of 
his  time  at  the  County  Prison,  and  which  produced  such 
marked  and  permanent  benefits  to  some  of  the  unhappy 
occupants  of  the  criminal  cells.  Those  who  knew  Dr. 
Shippen  knew  how  fully  he  had  earned  the  commenda- 
tion which  it  was  thought  justice  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity to  bestow  upon  his  labors;  and  if  they  indulged 
in  the  hopes  which  some  of  his  co-laborers  expressed, 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  active  duties,  they  com- 
prehended how  readily  the  desire  of  that  end  should 
create  a  hope  of  its  fulfilment.  The  fruition  of  that  hope 
was  not  permitted ;  on  the  5th  day  of  June  Dr.  Shippen 
died  at  his  residence  in  Walnut  street,  aged  75  years — a 
long  life  to  those  who  look  ahead,  short  to  those  who 
look  back.  In  his  case,  that  time  had  been  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  works  of  philanthropy ;  and  thus  had  been  use- 
fully employed,  and  whether  few  or  many  years  had 
been  allotted  to  Dr.  Shippen,  his  use  of  the  time  vouch- 
safed, gave  importance  to  his  career,  and  stamped  his 
character  as  one  of  usefulness. 

"  That  life  is  long  that  answers  life's  great  end." 
Dr.  Shippen  had  distinguished  himself  in  various  enter- 
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prises  of  philanthropy,  and  his  services  were  marked  by 
a  zeal  and  personal  devotion  which  showed  that  he  had 
weighed  well  the  object,  and  comprehended  the  means 
of  his  association,  and  was  bringing  to  the  work  a  know- 
ledge that  made  his  zeal  useful,  and  an  earnest  persist- 
ence in  his  labor  that  insured  the  attainment  of  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  objects  at  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
aimed.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the 
Scriptural  direction  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  with  thy  might."  Various  associations  for  general 
and  some  for  special  good,  received  his  valuable  aid ;  and 
general  instruction  by  public  schools  was  assisted  by 
his  efforts. ' 

But  this  Society  has  a  specialty  of  labor,  to  which  it 
refers,  and  to  which  it  welcomes  all  who  will  volunteer 
assistance.  It  exists  for  a  particular  purpose,  viz.,  "  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons;"  and  to  that 
great  and  good  end  Dr.  Shippen  gave  cordial,  generous, 
self-sacrificing  assistance.  The  plans  of  this  Society  for 
the  attainment  of  its  object  were  assisted  by  his  expe- 
rience, and  their  execution  aided  by  his  efforts.  He 
loVed  to  mingle  with  the  members  of  the  Society  in 
their  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  and  encourage 
them  to  renewed  exertion  by  a  truthful  exhibition  of  the 
wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  success  of  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  convict.  Dr.  Shippen  knew  the  value  of 
assistance  to  the  unfortunate,  and  he  knew  the  time  and 
amount,  whether  in  pecuniary  form  or  by  careful  moni- 
tion. He  had  always  enjoyed  a  competency  of  the 
world's  goods,  and  hence  knew  their  exact  value;  and 
was  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  withholding  charity 
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from  a  fondness  of  money,  nor  of  lavishing  means  from 
any  unfortunate  ostentation. 

There  are  more  men  who  know  how  to  acquire  wealth 
than  there  are  who  know  how  to  use  it.  Experience 
in  these  things  teaches;  and  the  more  experience  the 
greater  the  judgment  in  the  charity,  which  is  as  often 
injured  by  lavish  liberality  as  by  close-handed  with- 
holdings.  Well  directed  judgment,  in  these  cases,  is 
worth  more  than  sudden  sympathy;  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  added  also,  that  in  the  uses  of  that  true  philanthropy 
which  meliorates  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner, 
a  sound  judgment  often  suggests  a  special  devotion  to 
an  individual  case  rather  than  a  diffusive  use  of  time 
and  advice  upon  a  multitude. 

Dr.  Shippen  had  a  word  of  monition  and  encourage- 
ment for  all  prisoners,  but  he  had  a  happy  art  of  dis- 
covering in  the  young  offender  the  remains  of  goodness, 
and  to  these  he  sometimes  applied  himself  with  a  zeal 
that  ensured  success.  The  smoking  flax  was  not 
quenched ;  the  little  of  home  affection  discernable  was 
cherished  and  cultivated,  and  the  possibility  of  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties  which  detected  fraud  throws  in 
the  way  of  the  would-be  penitent,  was  dwelt  on  till  the 
young  inmate  of  the  convict  cell  seemed  to  rise  above 
the  impediments  of  his  condition,  and  cherish  a  hope 
that  virtue  would  fully  restore  him  to  the  path  of  life 
from  which  he  had  wandered ;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  that  hope  has  been  fully  realized. 

Dr.  Shippen's  character,  his  talents  and  education, 
placed  him  in  prominent  positions  among  those  who  as- 
sociated for  benevolent  purposes,  and  the  qualities  that 
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placed  him  there  reflected  honor  on  the  places,  and  he 
was  justly  reckoned  among  those  who  promote  public 
good  by  the  devotion  of  valuable  time,  mind,  talents  and 
liberal  education  to  the  works  of  good,  in  channels 
where  the  highest  talents  and  the  best  of  education  find 
useful  employment. 

But  it  was  in  the  cell  of  the  convict  that  Dr.  Shippen 
earned  the  affectionate  respect  of  those  whom  similar 
pursuits  made  followers,  at  long  intervals,  of  his  most 
useful  example.  There,  with  the  world  shut  out,  he 
persuaded  the  erring  to  comprehend  that  their  errors 
had  made  them  prisoners ;  there  he  made  them  under- 
stand, that  however  those  errors  might  injure  them  with 
the  many,  there  were  those  who  regarded  them  as  bro- 
thers— brothers  erring,  brothers  justly  suffering — but 
still  brothers,  enjoying  the  good  wishes  of  a  few,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  where  their  improvement  would  be 
encouraged  and  noticed  by  those  who  had  the  will  and 
the  means  to  aid  them  to  put  in  practice  good  resolu- 
tions, to  sustain  themselves  abroad  while  they  were 
earning  that  confidence  which  is  so  necessary  to  success. 

Great  as  have  been  the  benefits  resulting  from  those 
twenty  years  persistent  visitations  of  Dr.  Shippen  to  the 
cells  of  the  convicts,  and  patent  as  are  some  of  the  in- 
stances, it  is,  perhaps,  not  in  this  world  that  the  amount 
of  his  success  will  be  known.  Many,  indeed,  have  gone 
forth  and  triumphed  over  difficulties,  and  regained  posi- 
tion. These  are  known  here,  but  it  is  probable  that 
still  more  have  profited  by  Dr.  Shippen's  ministra- 
tions, and  yet  have  failed  to  achieve  wealth  or  posi- 
tion, and  have  sunk  down,  amid  their  failing  hopes  in 
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this  life,  and  rested  content,  and  died  happy,  in  the 
sanctified  assurance  of  that  "life  which  is  to  come," 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  which,  their  prison  teacher  had 
raised  their  aspirations. 

The  well  maintained  classical  education  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen  made  him  an  interesting  associate  with  those  whose 
minds  had  received  similar  advantages  from  study.  The 
freshness  of  his  recollections  of  the  past  made  him  ever 
an  instructive  companion  of  those  who  delight  in  the 
pleasant  exhibition  of  rich  experience.  The  tenacity 
with  which  he  held  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  which  he 
professed,  showed  his  confidence  in  what  he  regarded  as 
truth,  while  the  willingness  with  which  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  good  developments  and  extended  charities  in 
others,  showed  how  beneficially  operative  in  him  was 
that  Christian  courtesy  which  chastens  self  esteem  and 
leads  to  a  respect  for  goodness  wherever  found.  He  was 
fond  of  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  hence,  when  he 
discovered  what  he  considered  good  qualities  connected 
with  the  religious  profession  of  an  associate,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  those  good  qualities  and  benevolent 
works  were  the  fruits  of  that  profession,  as  he  was  ear- 
nest in  referring  to  his  own  faith  the  credit  of  what  the 
world  admitted  were  good  acts. 

"  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons"  comprehended  all  the  qualities  which  made 
Dr.  Shippen  so  useful  to  the  condemned  prisoners,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  which  he  reflected  so  much  honor  on 
the  Association.  In  conferring  on  such  a  member  the 
office  of  Vice  President,  the  Society  felt  that  it  was  ap- 
propriating to  its  benefit  the  distinction  which  a  long 
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life  of  practical  philanthropy  had  secured,  and  attract- 
ing to  itself  the  credit  which  its  Vice  President  was  ac- 
quiring by  his  faithful,  unfailing  services  in  the  cells  of 
the  convicts. 

The  death  of  the  Vice-President  Shippen  was,  by  the 
President,  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  formally  announced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1867,  and  the  following  action  was  had  : 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Acting  Committee  of  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  held 
Sixth  Month  (June)  20th,  1867,  the  President  announced,  in  feeling 
terms,  the  death  of  our  late  Vice-President,  Dr.  William  Shippen ; 
whereupon  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things  has,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, removed  from  our  midst  our  valued  associate,  William  Ship- 
pen,  M.  D.,  a  Vice  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviat- 
ing the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons ;  and  whereas,  the  Members  of  the 
Acting  Committee  of  the  Society,  justly  appreciating  the  worth  of 
their  departed  colleague,  and  desiring  to  express  their  sense  of  his 
merit  and  services,  and  to  have  the  same  recorded,  do  therefore 

Resolve,  That  in  the  death  of  William  Shippen,  M.  D.,  the  mem- 
bers of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  have  lost  an  efficient  officer,  and  a  beloved  friend, 
who  for  many  years  zealously  exerted  himself  to  promote  a  judicious 
and  enlightened  system  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  reformation  and 
welfare  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  community  a  virtuous  and  excellent 
citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society  unfeignedly  condole 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  communicate 
the  above  resolutions  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Shippen. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 
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And  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  011^  the 
25th  of  July,  the  proceedings  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Shippen,  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

For  nearly  two  years  Dr.  Shippen  had,  by  a  painful 
accident,  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
prison  cell ;  but  his  beautiful  example  influenced  others, 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  recipients  of  his  in- 
struction express  their  gratitude  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vices— faithful  in  monition  as  in  encouragement ;  for  all 
that  time  the  Society  and  the  Committee  were  deprived 
of  the  approving  presence  and  encouraging  language  of 
the  Vice-President.  And  now  that  he  has  gone,  it  is  to 
be  claimed  as  the  credit  of  the  Society  that  it  appreciated 
the  excellence  of  its  working  member,  and  hereby  does 
honor  to  his  memory  as  one  who  illustrated  by  word 
and  example  the  principles  of  humanity  by  which  he 
and  his  fellow  laborers  were  "  united  in  word  and 
work." 


FREDERICK  A.  PACKARD. 

In  the  last  year  died  FREDERICK  A.  PACKARD,  Esq.,  long 
and  advantageously  known  in  Philadelphia  for  his  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  morality  and  humanity,  and  recol- 
lected with  grateful  respect  by  many  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  as  one  who  loved  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  contributed  the  use  of  his  talents 
and  education  to  the  promotion  of  the  plans  for  alleviat- 
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ing  the  miseries  of  prisons ;  and  he  distinguished  him- 
self especially  by  his  ability  in  conducting  this  Journal. 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  of  late  from  active  exertions 
in  our  behalf,  but  not  from  sympathy  with  our  efforts, 
and  wishes  for  our  success. 

Mr.  Packard  was,  for  a  long  time  before  his  death,  a 
great  sufferer,  so  that,  though  humbly  submissive  to  the 
will  of  Heaven  in  all  the  dispensations  of  pain,  yet 
that  pain  taught  him  to  welcome  death,  but  to  wel- 
come it  as  part  of  that  providence  which  led  him  to 
joy  through  pain,  and  to  peace  through  antagonism. 
For  such  a  man  the  survivors  mourn  only  their  own  and 
society's  loss;  death  to  him  must  have  been  gain. 


The  obituary  portion  of  our  journal  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  left  a  blank.  Time  is  making  its  mark  on  many 
of  our  members ;  and  infirmities,  though  touching  not 
the  energies  of  the  mind,  still  diminish  the  activity  of 
the  body,  and  will  soon  make  it  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
vivors to  fill  their  places  in  the  Society.  The  very 
energies  put  forth  hasten  the  cessation  of  those  energies, 
and  the  most  active  fall  in  their  activity.  But  none 
feel  that  the  work  of  gratitude  is  accomplished  when 
those  who  have  labored  with  us  cease,  unnoticed,  from 
their  labor.  It  is  an  evil  when  the  righteous  die  and  no 
man  layeth  it  to  heart. 

And  he  who,  mindful  here  of  the  honored  dead,  speaks 
their  praises,  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  their  remembrance 
where  that  remembrance  will  be  an  incentive  to  self- 
sacrificing  charities,  he  feels  that  the  memory  of  his  pre- 
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sence  must  soon  be  all  that  this  Society  can  claim,  and 
he  desires  that  if  his  name  be  recalled  among  his  sur- 
viving fellow-laborers,  it  may  be  as  one  who  prefers  that 
recollection  to  all  the  fame  that  misspent  wealth  or  mis- 
directed talents  have  ever  achieved. 

Meantime  the  work  is  before  us  and  the  duty  obvious, 
unmistakable.  The  loss  of  a  companion  in  labor  should 
only  stimulate  to  exertions  that  his  loss  may  not  be  felt 
by  the  cause.  And  the  consciousness  that  our  death  is 
at  hand  should  only  stimulate  to  new  exertions,  that 
the  part  assigned  to  us  may  not  lack  our  consummating 
efforts,  or  that  we  perish  without  the  true  glory  of  hav- 
ing in  one  thing  at  least  accomplished  a  good  object ; 
and  let  us  leave  for  those  who  shall  record  our  death,  if 
not  the  fame  of  a  Howard  or  a  Fry,  at  least  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact,  that  we  were  of  those  who  loved  our 
brethren  of  mankind. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President. 

Attest,        JOHN  J.  LYTLE,         )  « 

>  Secretaries. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  I 

January,  1868. 
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